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=~NEW_ BOOKS... 


JUST PUBLISHED A UNIQUE WORK. 


SMITH’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH, 


By M. W. SMITH, A. M., 
‘Author of “Studus in English Literature; Teacher of English Literature, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati. 
A Preparation for the Study of English Literature, embracing a Review of Etymology; Essentials of 
English Grammar and Composition; Elementary Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo, cloth, 232 pages. 
Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and in- 
teresting information, which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for 
their pupils’ use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 

ALSO NOW READY: 


McGuftey's Alternate Fifth Reader. 


A choice collection of interesting extracts from well-known authors, $ .50. 


Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air, 
McGuffey’s Natural History Series. Fourth Reader Grade, ie 50 


Other New Publications. 


le specimen copies sent by mail, postpaid, for examination with a view 
rst introduction, on receipt of the ‘ daeductiin ( Wholesale) price annexed. 


MeGUFFRY'S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. 
By W. B. Watkins, M. A., D.D. 12mo,9%6 pp., 12 cents. 

The plan of the work is inductive; beginning with a careful study of the sounds of words, it proceeds 
to correct method of Neha | their form and closes with exercises pertaining to the process of word build- 
ing and the sources from ence the words have been derived. 

In Part I. special attention is given to Phonic Spelling and the use of diacritical marks. Lessons in 
grouped objects, synonyms, together with dictation and script exercises, are introduced. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE READERS. 











McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, : ‘ ° ce me - $0.12 
McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, . . . f. et ihe -20 
McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, ° ° ot 30 
MecGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader, r ° : . Ss 40 
MeGuffey’ 8s Alternate Fifth Reader, ° ‘ 50 


McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader "(in melimaithiel »» ; 
McGUFFEYS’ NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
i. (For Third Reader Grace) Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred, .50 
2, (For Fourth Reader Grade) LivingCreatures of Water, Land and Alr, .50 


ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 


The House | Live In (Primary— Exchange price, 18 cents)........00.eseee0s .30 
Eclectic Guide to Health (Exchange price, 36 cents)...... sec cgeveccecoccs .60 
Palmer's Science of Education, Mailing price..........sessee seeee ces. seeeee 1.17 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy, ‘ MP «|S ct lebuneiatedtaascsversstpeues 1.17 
White’s Monthly Record, ae F. eeneivess.oveve eocsetsivecceseo 48 


Eclectic Series—The Popular Standards. 


More 125 eed used than any othersin Public and Private Schools. 
» Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates. ,*, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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ST, LOUIS MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


EXAMINATION AND ENROLLMENT OF CANDIDATES, FRIDAY 
SEPT, 14th, AT 9 O'CLOCK, A. M. 


Boys may apply from any town or State. They should be at least fourteen years old, and should grade 
as high school students. Those who can present certificates of having entered high schools of good stand- 
ing, will be admitted without further examination. 

Candidates not presenting such certificates, will be examined in:— 

Arithmetic through Percentage, including applications to Interest; Civil and Descriptive Geography, 
including Map-drawing from memory; English Composition, Syntax, and Spelling; Mental Arithmetic and 
Reading. 

Boys living far from St. Louis may be examined at their homes by arrangement with the Director. 

The full course of training in the School covers three' years. Graduates are prepared to enter a high- 
grade Technical or a professional School, to go into eatiness, or to enter upon any occupation requiring a 
well disciplined mind and hand. 

A Catalogue giving the course of Study and Practice, the-Theory and Method of the School, with 


items of Fees, Expense, &c., together with sets of old Examination Questions, will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

1. The School can not be said to teach trades. 

2. Itis not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 

3. Equal attention is paid to Literature, Science, Tool-work, and Draughting. 

4. There is no opportunity to earn money at the school. 

Each day’s programme has two hours for shop work and four for recitations and drawing. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITYY, 


St. Louis, June 20, 1888. 7-21-3t 


Missouri School of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the ees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
among the most prominent, the foll Sontag: 

Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 
Conneation Actual Practice in the Field. * ; 

Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 

Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with their numerous applications. 

Mechanics : Rational and applied. 

Chemi: and Metalla Theoretical fog Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Ansiees Metallurgy t by lectures. The Chemical ond Annoy na are well equipped 
ee Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course in 





PRePARATORY D&PARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which’ admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 

AcapEemic Coursz.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to ue 
needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Next Term begins September 15th, 1887. 


For information, apply to CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 


W. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 








Esterbrook Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 


orca Hanuien Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. All of genuine 


mae 4 
E ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 


Works: a 4 = J. 26 John St., NEW YORK. 
3-31 Mention this Journal, 





F¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604,and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 832, 
390, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849, For ARTISTIC USE 
gS = RR Pen apiece tc teagee 


JOSEPH GILIOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. © HENRY HOB, Sole Agent, 
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THE TEACHERS’ REST 


in Summer from P:ano, OLass and Voice 
instruction is qui'e compatible with making a 
plan of campaign for the Winter’s work, and a 
visit — of the famous Ditson & Co. Music 
stones 0’ 


OLIVER Ditson & Co., Boston, 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, 


N. Y. 
J. =. Dirson & Co., 1228 Chestnut 


orto their Branch Instrument Store : 
J.C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street, 
Boston. 
New music books to be examined are: 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
Song Manual, (40c.) Emerson. Book II. 
United Voices. Emerson. (soc.) 

FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Kindergarten Ghimes. Wiggin. ($1.25.) 
Songs for Kindergarten and Pri- 

mary Schools. Menard. (30 cts.) § 
SUNBAY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s Diadem,. Abbey and Munger, 
(30 cts. 


FOR PLATERS AND SINGERS, 
COLLECTIONS, 
Piano Classics. ($:.) 
Olassical Pianist. ($:.) 
Young People’s Classics. ($:.) 
Song Classics. For Soprano. ($:.) 
Song Classics. Low Voices. (§:.) 
Ciassic Tenor Songs. ($:.) 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
for information. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book learned in one reading. 


Ulasses of {087 at Baltimore, {O08 at De 
treit, 1500 et Vhiladelphia, {413 at Raching- 
ton, {2 at Boston, lesge classes of Columbia 
Law Students, at Yale, ellesley, Oberlin, Uni- 
versity of Penn., Michigan Universit 
&c. sy Endorsed by RICHARD PROCTOR, the Sci- 
entist, Hons. W. W. ASTOR, JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, 
Judge Gipson, Dr. Brown, E. H. Coox, Prin. N. 
Y. Normal State College, dc. Taught by corres- 
pondence. Prospectus POST FREE from 

PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ALL BUPERFINE 


Correspond 





y, Chautaugua 





Life Insurance 
AT ACTUAL CO8T. 


Persons desirous of obtaining life insurance at 
actual cost, should write for circulars to the 


Security Mutual Benefit Society 
No. 283 Broadway, New York. 


This Society claims that since its organization 
the cost to a member of middle age has been dess 
than twelve dollars a year for each thousand dol- 
lars of insurance. 

1-21-tf 

QO” “Aids to School Disci- 

pline”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Oo., St. Louis, Mo. 








The Normal. 


A live Teacher’s, Student’s and 
School Officer’s Monthly Paper. 
Teachers edit it. Teachers write forit, School 
Officers contribute to it. Students and Pupils of 
all grades find something heres init. Send 
35 cts. for a year’s subscription and % gross best 
pens; or § cts. in for le and five 

ws Address BKOWER & PARSONS, 
1-3t-r-t Wilton» Junction, Iowa. 
$5000 Salary paid bright young men an 
ladies. Outfit Free. Branch Office, Marietta, Pa. 
4-21-12t 


Catholic Child's Letter Writer. 


This is the title of a new school book, which has 
become wager yo ae o POPULAR — its first 

pearance last May. It is arranged in two parts: 
the first bouk being for the Primary Grades; the 
second for Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. No 
Catholic school should be without it. 

Send 75 c. for sample copy to 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY. 
South Si. Louis. 
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PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
Ing and Artists’: Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed for the teaching of ; Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial! drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani - 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 


“ae 
ey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being ,introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mention this Journal 


ST Latin reek 
HOME at YON: use in ane Break 
EAR CLASSICS.” Sample page and 
Catalogue of School- Books free. C. DeSitver & 


Sons, No. (E. E.) 1102 Walnut Street, PHILA- 


DELPHIA, PA. 1—21—12. 
] .00 to 25 .00 a Month can be 
— —— made working for 
us. Agents preferred who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare mo- 
ments may be ee, ouueeree also. few va- 
cancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON &CO. 
6-21-6t 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma 
chines extremely cheap at retai! 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
trial if desired. Special induce 

ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
dt tto ministers. Singer Machines cneap. 

ey and mop gk gg J. G. ag ht 

General Western Agent, {38{7 and 1319 North 
Market 8t., St. Lown, Mo. 10-20-6t 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


TENTS AND HAMMOCKS. 
Wall Tents complete with Poles and Pins. 8 oz. 


Duck, size 7x7 > 9X9, $7.30; 9x12, 
60; ot er sizes an ss Ke in roportion. 


Mexican Braided Edge Hammocks, white $1.37 ; 


celored, $1, ; Spreaders @. per pair; An- 
chor Ro} $!.89; 5 per path Cee Stoves and 
Camp Furniture. Send for 163 page Iil’d Cata- 
logue of Guns, Fishing Tackle and General Sport- 
ing Goods. Gharies B. Prouty & Co., 


63 and 65 Washington St. Chicago 


ESTEY 200 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


ufacturers and Dealers, 


916 and 918 Olive St. 
DRESS 


<i STAYS 


Finished in three styles. Thread, Cloth, and 

Satin covered. them! 

Address e Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 

1-01 Mention this Journal! : 


ANTED. immediately for Fall cn 
its , thoroughly trained 

firevery departm en! of Eaweatone acher . 

dress NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 




















St. Louis, Mo. 











RE. 
GBRoom 54 Cole Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
6-21-3t Send for Circular 





Tutt’sPills 


stimulate the torpid liver, strength- 
en the digestive organs, late the 
bowels, and are unequaled as an 
anti-bilious medicine, In . 

‘ se s.- e 
Malarial Districts 
their virtues are widely ized, 
as they peculiar properties 
in freeing the system from that poi- 
sen. This popular remedy rarely 
fails to effectually cure ¢ 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness 
and all disorders arising from a 


Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 
A Proclamation! 


Dr. I. Guy Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says. 
“A year I had bilious fever, 
Tatt’s Pills were so highly reccom- 
mended that I usedthem. Neverdid 
medicine have a happier effect. Af- 
ter a practice of a quarter of a cen- 
tary, I proclaim them the best 


ANTI-BILIOU 


medicine ever used. I always pre 
scribe them in my practice.” 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St. New York, 
Tutt’s Manual of Useful Receipts sent Free 


S50 -EREWARD for a case of 


Catarrh, Hay Fever, or Deafness from Catarrh, 
that cannot be cured or relieved by proper use 


NORTON’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
Price §O cts. at Druggi-ts or by Mail. 
Easy and pleasant to use. 
Address E, N. Jou SON, Warrensburgh, Mo. 
Send 4 cts. stamps for 1858 Calendar. 
1-21-tat Mention this Journal 


A. W. FABER'S 
“age HOand” 


LEAD PENCILS. 
THE BEST LEAD PENCIL EVER PRODUCED 
FOR SCHOOL WORK IN 
FREE HAND AND INDUSTRIAL 


DRAWING. 
PROCURE FROM DEALERS OR SEND 
SIX CENTS FOR SAMPLES. 


EBERHARD FABER, 


SOLE AGENT FOR A. W. FABER'S PENCILS, ETC 
6465 & S47 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BU..EAU. 


No Fes for Registration. 20 cts. for postage, 
and when a position is secured, commission. Un- 
surpassed facilities and large business in placing 
Competent Teachers in suitable positions. Form 
tor stamp. EMPLOYERS are served without 
charge. Our supply of teachers is the largest and 
best; they are selected and registered on their 
meris, not for an advance fee. 


R. E. Avery, Manager 
4-21-6t ft “how York, 











2 West lth St. 





Do you wish to go to Texas or other Southern State? 
Ifso, address with stamp, 


Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 


Box 98. TYLER, TEXAS. 
5-21-12t Mention this Journai 


TIME IS MONEY ! 

TEACHERS! Vou can save time and money 
by using GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
by Commissioner of ucation and State and 
County Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 
60 scholars, One day saved every month by 
using it. Send roc for sample tothe Pub., JOHN 

A. GRIFFIN, Box 100, Baker City, Oregon. 

20-3 Mention this Journal 
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&e 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
[Both Sexes.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses 
Musicians, etc., to , Schools, Families, 
and Churches. Also, k-keepers, Stenog- 


raphers, Copyists, to Business Firms. 
MRS. A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Mention this Journal 
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OUR PREMIUM CYCIO- 
PEDIA. 





HICH we send postpaid with 

the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION for $1.00 per year, is for 
all teachers who do not have ready 
access to a library. 

Many teachers write that it is the 
most useful book ever published. It 
contains 800 pages, 50,000 separate and 
distinct references, and 1,200 engrav- 
ings, illustrating various topics. In 
addition to the full and complete 
Cyclopedia arranged in alphabetical 
form, we have bound up in the volume 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 


including a Guide to Correct Speak- 
ing and Writing; Book-keeping; a 
Complete Guide to Business ; Chrono- 
'‘ogical History; Mythology ; 


AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 


a Complete Brief Biographical Dic. 
tionary. Full and Complete Statisti- 
cal History of the United States, cor- 
rected to the latestdate. The Inter- 
est, Banking, Usury, Insolvent, and 
Homestead Laws of the United States 
are for the first time gathered togeth- 
er in one volume. 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 


with Rules for Detection of Counter- 
feits. Separate Dictionaries of Musi- 
cal, Nautical and Geographical terms. 
A carefully prepared treatise on Pro- 
nunciation, giving rules and examples 
whereby every one can become his 
own teacher. 


AN APPENDIX OF THE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 

giving hundreds of words not contain- 

ed in the ordinary dictionaries. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 


beautifully illustrated by colored 
plates. In fact the book is a complete 
library in itself, which in separate 
volumes would cost at least $100. 

It is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains a mine of information on almost 
every subject known to man. Every 
one of the many different depart- 
ments is worth more than the cost of 
the book. As ‘‘ knowledge is power,”’ 
this Cyclopedia will be a source of 
wealth to thousands of all ages and 
eoaditions in life. Itis not only the 
best for the price, in all respects, 
but by far the cheapest, Cyclopedia 
ever published. This handsome oc- 
tavo volume is printed on good 
paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth embellished with gold. 


We hope teachers every where will 
show this helpful and valuable Pre- 
mium to their friends, so that all may 
secure it. It will be sent, postage paid, 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, one year, for $1. Send 
ten cents to register it. 

Please mention this Journal in 

answering advertisements. 
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Printed for the Editors, Perrin & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates " 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspai Advertising 
Sxcat, 41 Park Row (Times Buildi ), New 

ork, is authorized to contract for ad ents 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EptcarTIon at our best rates. : 
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THE system of instruction in the 
Western Conservatory of Music, at 
Rolla, Mo., embracing as it does, pri- 
vate lessons, class recitations, en- 
semble drill, recitals, lectures, public 
concerts, etc., is a great credit not on- 
ly to this beautiful city on the 
“Ozarks,’’ but to the Pres’t, Prof. E. 
H. Scott. The courses of study are 
complete, and thoroughness charac- 
terizes the work in all the depart- 
ments. 





KANSAS wheels into line with a 
single year’s product worth $150,- 


000,000. 
Was there ever a better time to 
‘agitate’ the necessity for higher 


, wages for our teachers or for longer 


school terms? Surely we can afford 
to educate the children properly and 
fully with such an abundance as this. 


It is m Mca counsei of these patriot- 
ic, intelligent statesmen; . by the 
meditation of scholars and philoso- 
phers, and the enthusiasm of our ora- 
lors, that the pateey of mankind is 
preserved, rehearsed and confirmed, 

















St. Louis, August 9, 1888. 





- B. MERWIN ...........000 Managing Editor 
PROF 7 BaLDwin } 
PROF. G. L. OSBORNE, * Associate Editors. 
PROF. R. 0. NORTON, | 
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Wry should we treat people who 
come here from other countries any 
better than we treat American born 
citizens? We had to live in this coun- 
try twenty-one years before we were 
allowed to vote! 


LET us arrange as early as practic- 
able to do so, to keep our schools open 
nine months in the year, and be liberal 
enough to pay a minimum salary of $50 
per month. 





~~ 





Capt. LESUEUR, of the Lexington 
Intelligencer, is a candidate for Sec- 
retary of State. He is a man of in- 
tegrity and ability—the soul of honor, 
and would add strength and charac- 
ter to the ticket of any party. 





J. B. MERWIN, Managing Editor of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION will deliver an address before 
the Teachers’ Institute of Audrain 
County, Mexico, Mo., August 16th, 
in the evening. Subject: ‘The New 
Era in Education.”’ 


Cot. W. R. GARRETT, of Nashville, 
Tenn., Dr.G. W. F. Price, Prof. J. A. 
B. Lovett of Huntsville, Ala., and 
other members of the Southern Dele- 
gation, return home, not only delight- 
ed with their royal reception and 
treatment in San Francisco, but en- 
thusiastic for the success of the meet- 
ing in Nashvillein 1889. 

They express themselves freely that 
every expectation of the pleasure and 
magnificence of the trip going and of 
their stay in California, was more than 
realized, and they are profuse in their 
thanks for what the AMERIC.N JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION was instrumental 





| in doing to induce a large attendance, 


The officers of the National Educa- 
tional Association for the ensuing 
year are: A. P. Marble, President; 
J. H. Canfield, Secretary; E. C. 
Hewitt, Treasurer. 

Among the Vice-Presidents elected 
were: Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, State Supt. 
Public Instruction, California; W. R. 
Garrett, of Nashville, Tenn. ; Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, of Concord; and State 
Superintendent Higbee, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Sor ee eh 

THE report for 1887-88 of the Mis- 
souri® State Normal School of the 
First District; Kirksville, Mo., makesa 
most creditable showing, and the state 
is to be congratulated upon the ability 
displayed by President J. P. Blanton. 

The recognition given James Bald- 
win is alike generous and intelligent, 
and the JOURNAL while indorsing it 
may be allowed to add that Prof. 
Blanton seems to have been quite as 
successful in the new conditions which 
have marked his administration. 
It is evident that the JouRNAL’s 
views of the teacher’s need for a liber- 
alizing education, meet with indorse- 
ment by the Kirksville Normal. 





As predicted by the JourRNAL, the 
Manual Training Exhibit made in 
San Francisco resulted in securing for 
Professor Woodward the prize, and 
for St. Louis the honor. Professor 
Woodward has become the most con- 
spicuous representative of Manual 
Training as an element of intellectual 
education and will be taken to illus- 
trate the views which he holds. 

Manual Training is really opposed 
by few, as the vexed question is rather 
whether it should be furnished by 
special schools, or be made an integral 
part of general education 

Professor Woodward represents the 
latter school of educators, and his 
singleness of purpose well-qualifies 
him to lead their battalions. 

The JOURNAL advocates all forms of 
education and believes that from legit- 
imate controversy spring clearer and 
sounder views. 

The public has had need of an 





agitation which should compel their 





attention, and lend strength to the 
greater value of living teachers over 
the most cunningly devised of self- 
executory systems. 





A RECENT visit from Prof. J. P. 
Blanton of the Kirksville Normal, 
and Prof. McMillan of Mexico, has 
lent strength to the JoURNAL’s views 
in regard to general education as a 
factor of success in the school-room. 
While Prof. Blanton was at Mexico 
he organized a library in connection 
with the High School, and the intel- 
ligent efforts of Prof. McMillan have 
fostered interest in the study of Eng- 
lish Literature and in good reading 
as a profitable recreation. 

If teachers everywhere will exert 
themselves to bring their pupils into 
communication with the most stimu- 
lating thoughts of our greatest 
writers, they will find their hands 
strengthened and their labors made 
pleasant and permanent. 

Well chosen books for reading and 
reference can be had without great 
expense, and every school district 
should be provided with a usable 
library. The voluntary reading of 
choice writings will accomplish more 
than drill in methods. 





IT is not the fact that the St Louis 
Schools and the Manual Training 
School won prizes at the National 
Educational Exhibit in San Francisco 
that pleases us—and over which we 
rejoice—quite so much as the con- 
viction that strong, persistent efforts 
were made to deserve the credit. thus 
given to our pupils. 


We remember, too, that the Schools 
of San Francisco courteously. with- 
drew from competition, and voted not 
to be a “competitor.’”’ The kinder- 
garten work and the drawing in San 
Francisco ranks with that done in any 
other city on the Continent. 
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Our teachers have been in the 


past—they are to-day the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the human race in 





the career of human improvement, 
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MENTAL illumination, such as our 
teachers give constantly, must be re- 
garded as an operative cause the 
most powerful in the redemption of 
every suffering class. : 

Its champions, though they work 
on unknown and unrecognized, nay 
even perish—are the world’s martyrs. 

Hearts everywhere beat quicker 
when their names are mentioned. The 
scenes of their labors, their heroism, 
are perpetually hallowed, and their 
memory becomes an universal bene- 
faction. 





In aj] our schools study is steadily 
pursued and progress is secured with- 
out attempting to anticipate results, 
either by springing forward after 
crude theories or going back to copy 
extinct forms. 

Is not this the rational method to 
pursue? 

We think so. 





THESE teachers and their associa- 
tes work on silently but successfully 
against ignorance and selfishness un- 
til they have laid broad and deep the 
solid basis of a mighty and lasting 
civilization. 





LET us tone up public sentiment un- 
til the schools are kept open nine 
months in the year, and the minimum 
salary paid shall be at least $50 per 
month. 

We can afford to do this in every 
State in the Union—or rather we can- 
not afford to do less than this. 

CrRcULATE the papers—keep the 
people posted as to the extent and 
danger of illiteracy on the one hand, 
and the increased earning capscity of 
intelligence on the other hand. 

Our teachers have a great work to 
do in this direction. 

Jirculate the papers. 





Ir necessary we must do more than 
resist and rest on the defensive — we 
must assert the right, and attack old 
prejudices and old fogyism. 

Tris teaching, which merely drifts 
and floats — which directs nothing, cen- 
tralizes nothing, vivifies nothing — 
have we not had enough of this al- 
ready? nay, too much! 


we 











THE wise, are wise, because they 
think no price too high to pay for wis- 
dom. 





Wou LD it not be better and wiser to 
see this school system in its designed 
outcome and entirety—than to under- 
take to overcome and prate about and 





EXPERIENCE is the best of school- 
masters — only the school-fees are 
heavy. 


THE poorest human soul is infinite 
in wishes ; and we must learn that 
the infinite Universe was not made for 
one, but for all. 








To go forth, to awaken, to inspire, to 
march at the head of the column, to 
think, to act, makes it worth while to 
be a teacher in this new age. 





The teacher is an intelligence—a 
feeder of souls—an inspirer to heroic 
action—a saviour of men. 


Into the midst of these goers and 
comers that we call society, the teach- 
er comes to build anew a nobler citi- 
zenship. 








LIKE a sunbeam this light of .intel- 
ligence, kindled into a glow by our 
teachers, is streaming over the face of 
the earth. 





Some of our friends fail to realize 
the fact, that systems charge and die; 
but beneath their surface there is an 
immortality which cannot suffer dim- 
inution of any any kind, but must con- 
stantly and eternally evolve some- 
thing better. Each time and age and 
septum has a separate idea to illus- 
trate, exemplify and establish, and 
the real, grand truth inculcated by all 
these successive attempts remains— 
when each teacher shall have disap- 
peared. , 





A NEW ENERGY. 


ur teachers and school officers 
began to realize, and, to act too, 
upon the important truth so Mainly 
stated by Prof. 8.8. Parr, that ‘ the 
live teacher who provides herself with 
the proper tools for teaching com- 
mands from $10 to $50 a month more 
than the one not so provided, because 
so much more work and so much bet- 
ter work can be done with the proper 
tools for teaching.’’ 

They see how with this very small 
outlay, for some ‘‘some tools to work 
with,’’ new interest will be kindled 
and a new energy can be imparted to 
the children in school. , 

Instead of drinking at a stagnant 
pool, and becoming themselves more 
stagnant, and relapsing in body and 
mind into nothingness, you wiil see 
how, by the use of these things, they 
will be vitalized and energized in life, 
study and work. 

New hopes will be kindled. 

New ambitions started. 

With eager steps they will press to 
these living fuuntains, and catch early 
the real value and import of every 
lesson. 

Nay, more—they will become them- 
selves, through these helps, a living 
reservoir of energy, Wisdom and suc- 
cess, passing on and up, reflecting 
honor upon those who taught and 
aided them, paying back many fold, 
in many ways, by all elevating and 
ennobling influences, the trifle it costs 
to start them. 

How many children do you suppose 
attend school until the common 
branches are completed ? 

We cannot give the figures for coun- 
try schools, because no record is kept. 

If your district is making a better 





showing than the well organized 
schools of Chicago, it is an exception. 
If, then, the following figures are true 
of our large cities, it is safe to con- 
clude that the country schools are not 
much better. . 

In the Chicago primary schools there 


ATE ENTOLE........06 sseree sovetnegheowns 18,651. 


The second year the number de- 


The third year...........00» o« _— 8,947 

The fourth year...........ccececeove - 6,134 
The fifth year, or pupils 10 and eleven 
years of age only 

Only 4,701 pupils at the age of eleven 
years remain in school out of 18,651 
who started at the age of six years. 

Or in other words 8,950 pupils have 
ceased to attend»school at eleven 
years, who started at six years of age. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONTRO- 
VERSIES. 


HE American idea of education is 

still a favorite theme for declama- 
tion, while it is rarely seized in its en- 
tirety. Education, like all other na- 
tional institutions, has been an out- 
growth from the soil of self-help, and 
the right of every individual to seek 
his own advancement, in so far as he 
does not invade the rights of others. 
In the early days education was re- 
garded as a preparation for the pro- 
fessions, and therefore imitated the 
academical instruction of England. 
The non-professional man was suppos- 
ed to need nothing beyond the merest 
elements, and the persistence of this 
idea is shown by the effectiveness of 
the cry—‘‘ The Three R’s.’? Men who, 
having had but little “schooling,” still 
won for themselves success in the com- 
petitions of business life, have come to 
regard an elementary education as 
sufficient, and a more generous pre- 
paration as an extravagance. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

As the American proposes to possess 
himself of all advantages which suit 
his condition, we have an increasingly 
large number of persons who think 
that an acquaintance with the “‘Three 
R’s.’’ must be supplemented by an in- 
troduction to the other elements of our 
complex civil life. Hence there is an 
apparent opposition between those 
who differ in their ideas of what con- 
stitutes an elementary education. 

Again, the American idea jays stress 
not upon the accumulation of facts, 
but upon an increasing command -of 
one’s faculties. The Kindergarten, 
modified in accordance with our na- 
tional peculiarities, has been welcom- 
ed because it encouraged self-activity 
in contrast with the didactic instruc- 
tion imitated from Europe. The for- 
mal systems of public instruction have 
been cerisured because they laid em- 
phasis upon elements not specially 
valued by the American public. ' The 
self-effacing obedience of foreign -dis- 
cipline, the mistaking of formalism for 
order, the confounding of methods 
with ends—have been opposed because 





they are alien to the American idea. 
The American is to be taught to be 
more than passively obedient —a re- 
specter of natural not arbitrary order-— 
order not orders,—and to realize that 
he himself is to invent methods for 
attaining ends which remain constant, 


FREE ACTIVITY IN EDUCATION, 


Free activity is the ‘essential princi- 
pleof American life. At home, on the 
street, in public places, even the child 
is recognized as having a child’s rights 
and as himself expected to recognize 
ina childish way the responsibility 
for free and intelligent activity. He 
is expected to learn the customs which 
surround him, the proprieties of dif- 
ferent phases of life, the limits of 
these proprieties, and to respect them 
—not through compulsion, but—of his 
own free will. So the school is sup- 
posed to conduct its instruction in ac- 
cord with this spirit, and to develop 
the child, and not to crush his indi- 
viduality and paralyze his mental en- 
ergy by diverting it into channels 
which flow away from the needs of ac- 
tive life. The child is to be regarded 
as the coming man, and his instruc- 
tion and discipline must have regard 
to his qualifications for an adequate 
discharge of his responsibilities as a 
man, 

OBJECTS AND METHODS. 


There can be no difference among 
Americans as to the object sought, but 
the infinite variety of human interests 
naturally causes disagreements as to 
methods. 

The education of the past has shown 
that natural ability may give us a 
Franklin, a Lincoln, a Sheridan: and 
hence many conclude, somewhat has- 
tily, that because exceptional persons 
can contend successfully with unfair 
disadvantages, it is to the interest of 
the community to restrict its recruit- 
ing service to menof exceptional abil- 
ity. Still this way of looking at the 
subject is not American, but rather 
the persistence of alien ideas. 

While self-reliance and self-help are 
factors in American life, they do not 
exclude a belief in the value of the in- 
dividual and his natural right to a 
participation in the warfare of human 
life. It has been the failure to recon- 
cile these ideas which has led to dis- 
content; and it is as one selects one of 
the factors or all of them that he 
identifies himself with the contending 
schools in education. 


To avail oneself of the ubquity of 
the press, in order to be everywhere at 
the same time, with a consoling 
thought and an inspiration for good 
—thus_it is to be a real teacher, a suc- 
cessful leader. 


MEN and women who do work of 
the magnitude our teachers do—in 
unlocking the vast possibilities of the 
human mind, belong not to one people 


or one time, but to all people of all 


time. 
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ABOVE FACTIONS. 


HE Current, of Chicago, urges that 
: a President should be the repre- 
sentative of no faction, butof the com- 
mon interests. It is possessed with 
the belief that no faction is strong 





_ enough, as no faction should be strong 


enough, to deprive the majority of 
representation by the election of the 
candidate of a faction. 


It is on this ground that the Jour- 
NAL feels an active interest in the elec- 
tion of David R. Francis as Governor 
of Missouri. 

An active participation in the com- 
mercial enterprises of St. Louis —a 
Mayoralty which has shown that he 
views these relations from a higher 
standpoint than that of personal in- 
terest; an opportunity for putting be- 
yond doubt that he is too large-mind- 
ed to overlook the just claims of any 
section or any applicant; an unusual 
opportunity for demonstrating that he 
is equal to any occasion ; — these con- 
stitute in the case of D.R. Francis, a 
qualification not aspired to by the 
candidates who base their hopes of 
success entirely upon their ‘strength 
in the country.” 

St. Louis is the commercial centre of 
the State, and D. R. Francis as the 
candidate who fairly represents this 
interest at its best—as associated with 
the other interests of the people in- 
stead of as opposed to all interests but 
its own—is a candidate free from local 
prejudice and giving assurance of effi- 
cient and intelligent discharge of the 
Gubernatorial responsibilities. 
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HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


HE National Educational Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting, intro- 
duced a new feature much to be com- 
mended: the presentation of views by 
a specialist not directly engaged in 
educational work. Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder, well and favorably known to 
the reading public, told of ‘Literature 
in the Public Schools,” and his paper 
is to be found in the August Atlantic. 
Mr, Scudder does not lose sight of the 
end in the means, but recognizes the 
priceless value of early association 
with such American writers as have 
become classics, and whose works 
breathe the spirit of the highest and 
most distinctive national achievement. 
It is fortunate for the interests of 
the young that Mr. Scudder has been 
occupied in Juvenile Literature, and 
that he ‘was induced to write his His- 
tory of the United States — a history 
standing alone in its union of accurate 
scholarship, appreciation of historical 
significance and interest of presenta- 
tion. 

Without underrating Mr. Scudder’s 
more ambitious work as editor, biog- 
rapher, and journalist, we believe his 
most permanent claim will be found 
in his service to the education of the 
young, and his recent article may well 
illustrate the extent and character of 
of his probable influence, 











Mr: Seudder, as a littérateur, knows 
that education depends more upon the 
spiritual atmosphere than upon the 
drill in detailed facts. His advice has 
the breadth, the sanity of one who is 
‘a shepherd and not a mercenary.”’ 

We commend the magazine article 
to teachers in elementary schools, for 
it will be more remunerative than vol- 
umes about methods; and the feasi- 
bility of Mr. Scudder’s plan is as great 
as its profitableness. 
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RE-DISCOVERIES. 


E wonder whether — when 
‘Francis has been elected Gov- 
ernor— Missouri, at least within the 
limits of St. Louis, there will be a 
proper pride in local achievement? 
The fact that the Eastern States are 
re-discovering St. Louis discoveries, is 
what brings this query to our mind. 
Among the most recent illustrations 
is the scheme of The Billiographer and 
Reference List (Buffalo, Moulton, 
Wenborne Co.), which furnishes 
monthly lists and descriptions of the 
most usable works upon topics such 
as the History of Literature, Elocu- 
tion and Oratory, The Tariff, &c. 

The idea of this convenience is doubt- 
less original, so far as concerns the 
publishers, and yet the Public Li- 
brary Bulletins were an earlier reali- 
zation of the same idea. So, too, the 
vast work accomplished by the 
Chautauqua Society was foreshadow- 
ed by enterprises inaugurated in St. 
Louis. 

Missouri has various claims upon 
the world of education, but for the 
present we are content to mention 
several causes for the eminence of 
Dr. W. T. Harris. 

To Dr. Harris is due the system of 
Flexible Grading which solved one 
of the most troublesome problems of 
the public school system. 

To Dr. Harris we owe the earliest 
and most rational recognition of the 
proper claims of Science as an element 
of school study. 

To Dr. Harris we are indebted for 
so judicious a use of phonetics that 
progress in reading was at least 
doubled. 

To Dr. Harris belongs the credit of 
introducing and sustaining the Amer- 
ican Kindergarten. 

To Dr. Harris belongs the almost 
unique distinction of realizing the 
existence of educational principles 
and. the sanity of: judgment which 
sees the parts in relation to the 
whole. 

Are not these great educational ser- 
vices—and to the educational world 
do they not far outweigh the publica- 
tion of volumes upon new methods of 
teaching any study? 

Moreover, Dr. Harris, has always 
stood for an educator beyond sus- 
picion of fear or favor; as a leader 
whose intellectual integrity. was. un- 
impaired by the temptations to yield 
convictions to a self-aggrandizing 
policy. 








Asan educator Dr. Harris has in 
his reports and through his lectures 
expounded and defended the great 
improvements which have been men- 


tioned. Because he has preferred to. 


self-laudation the more real and less 
showy return of indorsement by 
other school systems, his services 
my be less immediately apparent, 
but are certainly more permanent. 

Those who wish to rob Dr. Harris 
of his just recognition, prefer to pass 
by an educational fertility which is 
unrivalled and to speak of metaphy- 
sics when considering Dr. Harris as 
an educator, and of school reports 
when regarding him as a metaphysi- 
cian. His services to metaphysics 
have been quite real and quite defi- 
nite, but these concern the JOURNAL 
less than his work in the field of edu- 
cation. 





PARTIAL VIEWS. 





N the further discussion of educa- 

tional controversies we may remark 
that one set of persons so prizes self- 
help and self-reliance, that they object 
to giving any aid lest it should provea 
mistaken charity. They urge that 
public education leads to socialism and 
anarchy, and thatitis as reasonable 
to furnish clothing and the other nec- 
essaries of life, as to provide instruc- 
tion beyond the limits necessitated by 
political needs. In their opinion ‘‘the 
educated are the natural-born leaders 
of mankind,’’ and the persistence of 
foreign ideas leads them to opposeany 
extension of the cardinal principles of 
a@ non-political Democracy. Another 
set believes in the education of the 
masses, but would limit self-reliance 
and self-help to some practical indus- 
try, and would fit pupils for the work- 
a-day life which they are likely to 
lead. While agreeing upon the gen- 
eral idea, they differ among them- 
selves according to the standpoint 
from which they regard the life of the 
masses. Some feel assured that com- 
merce is the goal of life, and there- 
fore the preparation of the accountant 
of the highest value. Others see in 
manufacture the field to be occupied, 
and urge the teaching of the princi- 
ples of mechanics. Others regard 
temperance and religious intcrests as 
of supreme practical importance, and 
therefore set forth their value as sub- 
jects for school-room instruction. Re- 
cently the advocates of ‘‘Civics’’ have 
come to the front. 
THE VIEW OF EDUCATIONAL THINK- 

ERS. 

On the other hand the better in- 
formed and more disinterested among 
educators, see that these conflicting 
views grow naturally out of the as- 
sumption of one element as excluding 
the others. They know that while 
the experiments are made with the 
public schools, private institutions 
pursue substantially the same meth- 
ods and yield worse results. They 
know that truth can be found only by 





recognizing all of the elements. They 
are satisfied that while the subjects of 
instruction may vary in name and in 
extent, the work of the school room 
must always regard the symmetrical 
development of the pupil, while the 
proportion must be determined by 
the age of the pupil, his opportu- 
nities outside of the school-room, 
and the attainment as an end of an 
active-minded, well-informed, orderly 
child, who having received such aid as 
can be given, is to illustrate these 
characteristics in his mature life. 


SPECIAL METHODS ADAPTED TO SPE- 
CIAL LOCALITIES. 


The “ practical’? elements empha- 
sized in any course of study should 
depend upon the predominant inter- 
ests of separate communities. But 
whether this interest be commerce, 
manufacture, mechanics, metallurgy, 
or what not, there must be achieved 
self-activity and self-reliance and a 
sufficient elementary instruction to ad- 
mit of that frequent re-adjustment 
which is so marked a feature of life in 
the United States. The work of the 
schools is not to pre-determine the 
mode of life, but rather to enable the 
pupil to govern successfully his own 
future. 
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THE JOURNAL has worked so un- 
tiringiy for a lengthening of the 
school-term and for the increase of 
teachers’ salaries, that it welcomes 
such official indorsement as the re- 
commendation of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association : 

‘Resolved, The recent action of the 
legislature making the minimum 
school term six months, increasing 
the state appropriation for school pur- 
poses, and compensating teachers for 
institute attendance, cannot be too 
highly commended as important steps 
in the direction of educational pro- 
gress; we regard with profound sat- 
isfaction the very general and hearty 
approval of said legislation, and re- 
cord it as our conviction that the in- 
creased appropriation be largely used 
by school boards in advancing the 
salaries of the teachers employed in 
the schools of their respective dis- 
tricts.”’ 





ARE the average salaries paid in 
Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Iowa, quite 
enough to secure competent men 
and women to conduct the schools ? 





THESE great leaders which appear 
from time to time—whether martial 
or mental—are but the embodiment 
of ideas which are inspiring and con- 
stantly transforming the ages. 

Victory always remains with the 
new spirit, the aggressive party, and 
truth and freedom never can become 
old. 





til 





Tt is always advantageous to think 
justly and kindly of our neighbor, 
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INTELLIGENCE, let us remember, 
takes no retrograde steps, for our 
teachers are the agents of its benefi- 
cent advance. 





In every great epoch of the world’s 
history a greater intelligence has lsid 
the foundation and guided the forma- 
tive principal of all progress. It is 
this which generates faith ; molds its 
manners and fosters the institutions 
of equality. 





MUSIC. 
BY PROF. J. B. NYE. 


EAR readers of the AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: The 

time is speedily approaching when 

you will be called toopen your schools 

for the term ending 1889. I trust not a 

single teacher will open school with- 
out an appropriate, stirring song. 

We are sure the results will lead 
you to do this every morning during 
the entire term. 

Let us hear from you, and let this 
great JOURNAL tell of the grand suc- 
cess achieved thereby. 

This was done extensively during 
the last term. 

Music in the school-room will cause 
the teacher and the pupils to enter 
with new zest upon every duty. 

Swatara Station. Pa., July 20, 1888. 





AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY. 


T becomes you see a very important 

inguiry as to what more we can do 

as teachers and school officers to aid 

these children while they are in 
school ? 

The children drop out so soon that 
if they ever get much—or little—they 
must get it in the shortest possible 
time. 

Is there any doubt about the fact 
that the essential and absolutely nec- 
essary fundamental branches can be 
better understood and learned more 
quickly, if a Globe, Reading and Writ- 
ing Charts, Outline Maps and Black- 
boards are furnished ? 

The Constitution of the State of Il- 
linois says ; 

‘““The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools whereby all children of 
this State may receive a good common 
school education.”’ 

The General Assembly, in compli- 
ance with the Constitution, made the 
present school law, which provides in 
section 48, under the Duties of Direc- 
tors, that: 

The Directors shall establish and 


keep in operation for at least one hun-— 
dred and ten days of actual teaching 
i 


in each year, and longer if practicable, 
a sufficient number of free schools for 
the accommodation of all children in 
the district, and shall secure to all the 
right and opportunity to an equal ed- 
uvation in such free schools. The 
shall direct what apparatus shall be 
used. 
In other words, it is made the im- 
perative duty of the directors to give 
the children in their district (even if 
poor and small) an “ equal education” 
with the children in other districts. 

The Constitution and laws recognize 
the fact that the poorest child in the 
State has an “ equal right’’ withevery 
other child to a “ good common school 
education.” 

How many are receiving “a good 
common school education’’ in your 
State? 





Ir asked to define what was »the 
grand characteristic of the best teach- 
er, we should not say knowledge, but 
wisdom. A mind that has seen, and 
suffered, and achieved—speaks to us 
of what it has tried, realized and con- 
quered. 





JoHN B. ALDEN continues to add to 
publications whose price puts them 
within the reach of all, while their 
character renders them desirable for 
all. All useful progress must proceed 
by the educational movement. Be- 
yond and in addition to the school- 
room is the wider knowledge and 
stronger stimulus of the most effective 
creators of literature. What writer 
is more inspiring than Emerson? and 
who can help finding aid in his essays 
on Character, Experience Art, Intel- 
lect, Friendship, Literary Ethics, His- 
tory, Nature, The Method of Nature, 
Heroism? The possibility of procur- 
ing any one of these for three cents, 
diffuses their influence amongst the 
very people who most need it, and 
whose response will be more than mere 
intellectual admiration. 


er or 


HOW DOES THIS READ? 


J B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY 
e Co., St. Louis: Gentlemen—We 
received the ‘‘ Aids to Schoo! Discip- 
line’’—and we read also what Prof. 
Parr says of school Maps, Globes and 
‘*Tools to Work With’’ in the school- 
room. Now I am teaching a five 
months’ school—have neither Map, 
Globe, or Blackboard—nothing but 
children. 

I am just like a carpenter sent into 
the woods with a pen-knife, instruct- 
ed to build a fine house—plenty of 
timber, go to work. 

What shall Ido? resign or under- 
take this job of building a house with 
a penknife? 


it? How long will it take to build a 
house with a penknife? Cannot our 
school officers realize the facts as 
stated by Prof. Parr? J. A. H. 
Springfield, Ark., July 20, 1888. 





What sort of a job shall I make of | ® 





Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
II. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 
5-21- 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure -— Deiel, to 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul! 
Botany, Zool ORY. Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biol with special reference to ye 
for a Medical Course, and in General tific 
Studies, with English, ae and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


¥ ec, address Prof. Gro. J. Brusn, 
Execuli joe Officer, New Haven, Conn. 17-J-6-tf 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The tu: 
Course of Study a three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in th 
State; to others, $30 goer year. High-School De 
artment offers the best —z es for preparing 
or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Depesenent faratehes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a “Ferm ractical education. 
Tuition $25 p per as. ns April 9, 1885. 


nbwinc HE Weween ir President, Normal, Tll 


Roanoke Gollege 


IN THE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS. 











Several Courses for De; 8. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Has pe est and best equipped conservatory build- 
ing in the world; broadest curriculum of study; 
employs ablest corps of teachers; instructs bey 

of The educational advantages 
of the Conservatory are grouped uuder the follow- 


in; ools; 
—A School for the Eisne. 
ie 9 School for the Orga 
A School for singing, Formation and Cultiva- 
tion the Voice, L c Art, and O pera 
A School for folin, Quartet. and Ensemble 
and Band Instruments, and 





$A School “ed | Besmany , Composition, Theory, 
dan Goeerte 
Rots School for ( Church Music, Oratorio, and Cho- 


aa School for Training Music Teachers for Pub- 
lic Schools, ete. 
BA School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 
9—A School for sical Culture. 
-e College of Music. 
School for Common and Higher English 
Branches, Latin, Italian, German and French 


tek School of Jpocution and Dramatic Action. 
13—A School of Fine 
14—A Home for its Lady) Pu upils 
Fa ll Term ns Sep tomaber 13th, 1888. 
Send for illustrated Solendar, giving full informa- 


tion, 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 


6-21-3t Franklin 8q., Boston, Mass. 





Wasmimeron, D.C., 1407 Massachusetts Avenue, 
and 1212 and 1214 Fourteenth St., N. 


Norwood institute. 


A Select and Limited Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Three commodious, communi- 
cating buildings, with open grounds front and rear. 

Complete and thorough English —_ ame 
course; Primary, Academic and Collegiat 

The modern languages a epoctalty. ‘Complete 
Linguistic Department, embracing French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish. 

r.and Mrs. WILLIAM D. CABELL, Principals. 





gree: 
Department. Special attention “to fnalish — 
and German spoken. Large Library. Best moral 
and religious influences. Students from 16 States 
and Territoriesand Mexico. Graduates in 28 States. 
Expenses for nine months $149, -_, or $204 (includ- 
ing College fees, board, THIRTY-SIXTH SES- 
SION BEGINS SEPT. 12TH 
For Catalogue &c., addre 
ULIUS D. DREHER, President, 


Salem, Virginia. 


Northwestern University. 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Rey. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL. D. 
President. One Hundred Professors and Instruct- 
ors, and over 1300 students. The university offers 
in its Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Pharma- 
ceutical, Dental and Law Departments, and also in 
Oratory, Art and Music, the highest educational 
advantages under the most favorable influences and 
at a moderate cost. a catalogues address the 
Pret or Prof. H. F. Fisk. 

7-21-4 


7-21-1t. 








Canapa, London. 


‘ 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College, has few equals 
and mo superior in America, LITERATURE, Mvu- 
sic, ART, ELOCUTION. Climate exceptionally 
healthy. TERMS MODERATE. 


REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Prin. 
5-21-6t 





Brooke Hall Female Seminary. 
Media, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
This School standing firmly on its well earned rep- 
utation, under the same Principal for thirty-two 
years, cc its Fall i ber 19th. 
7-21-4t. M. L. EASTMAN, Principal. 








St. Louis Seminary. 


A Private Select School of High 
Grade, fora limited number of 
Young Ladies. 


Situated at Jennings, Mo., 8 miles from St. Louis, 
(on Wabash R’y.) and one of its most beautifui sub- 
urbs. Discipline ed and homelike; each pupil 
individualized. Seven rienced teachers ; Com 
modious, well- ventilated uildings, with  peautiful 
and ample grounds. 18th year ae Sept. 5, 
1888. For particulars, catalogue. et ete Eire ys ate once 
to ee . 

6-21 Jen nnings, 





TUITION AND BOOKS FREE to one pet 
from each count 2 ar Northwest, at + CA 
OLL SEMIN CARROLL Co., ILL.) thee 
‘ORE AD” MTPREE— ves particulars. 
Mention this paper. 


Lake Erie Seminary. 
Painesville, Ohio. 
Thirty miles east of Cleveland. Location pleasant 
and healthful. Anextended and thorough course 
ot study. Board and tuition, $200. For circulars 


address MISS MARY EVANS, 
8-21-1t Principal. 


Nashville College for Young 


Ladies, 
108 Vauxhall 8t., Nashville, Tennessee. 
Leading School South for Women. Privile ges in 
Vanderb wae Deeversey- page 1 1880 with 50 mil, 
no grounds, no buildin ow three grand build- 
ings, 304 pupils from 20 States, 20 officers. Admirable 
nter climate. Art Department; Six Teachers of 
Music; he Hall; Libraries; Literary 
Societies. Send for Oniele ue. 
8-21-It REV. GEO. W.F. PRICE, D.D., Prest. 


Keble School. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Boston ad- 
Moe geet Compinee with country freedom and 
ie Hig hest references. Address Mrs. 
ow. Dukes, Principal. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 

Now includes CALLANAN COLLEGE; has Liter- 
ary, Normal, Bible, Law, Medical, Commercial, 
Musical and Art Departments. Fifty able Instruc- 
tors, superior facilities, pleasant surroundings. Ex- 
penses low. Catalogues free. Address, 

G.T. CARPENTER, Chancellor, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 











7-21-4t. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5001 Lake avenue. 
Kenwood Institute. 

se . Rome and Day School for young ladies. Pre- 
ot Wis urse for Vassar College and The Univer- 
sity vor isconsin. Twelve young ladies received 
oarders in family of the ps gm sages a 
-h-. in Literature, Histor: ry nd 
handsomely furnished bu —_ Sid beautiful 
grounds on the lake shore. Terms, $500 
HELEN EKIN STARRETT, 

MISS ANNIE E. BUTTS, 





} Principals. 





pecial Course of Business Training is now o en 


at es: NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
SAS CT pe MO. Teachers and others who con- 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 


A Thorough French and English 

Home SCHOOL, fot 20 Under the tage oi f 

Mme. H. CLERC and na Miss MaRIon L. M4 

French art orally and practically in ae years 
English lessons v: fall 


course. very care: taught. 
Terms, $300.00 a year. os S-2013t 





tering into busi for th Ives or 
others, do met to va us. Add 


ress 
N, President. 





6-21-3t 





Please mention this Journal in 





answering advertisements. 


SOR M BRET POP Ore Eo ese or AeRe ST SES eeyrsesses 
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~ SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS 


_ LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 


mensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat ti , dress 
mings, silk quilt work, ctc., ete. Some of 

three yards and upwards 

patterns are new an 
ful, refined, fashionable and elegant. How to geta box con- 


one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; it is in 
after years, and not now, that we make money. 
offer in order to at once secure 250,000 new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall re us with a 
profit, because the majorit; 
scriptions, and will do so. 
tion of the price you would have to pay atany store fora much 
smaller assortment of far inferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known, 
you ae not mae appreciate it until aftér you see all. Safe deliv 
nt. on 
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NS cE ET, 
A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
Money and secure the best! 


THE reception and entertainment of 
members of the National Educational 


1 Association by the people of San 


Francisco and the State of California 


seful WAS sO Tregalin its magnificence and 


are used, 
which they, 
use to suc 






n 
advantage. 
To purchase what is 
wanted at the usual 
ices such govie are 
Pia for, woald create a 
e bi of — 

and therefore debars a 
Great many from in- 
Iging their tastes in 
this direction. Realiz- 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 


xy 4 would be willing 
to dispose of in bulk, 
for a small fraction of 

any one 












y 
urehasing.. 


Ah stituted a 
I search, resulting in our 
taining the entire 


ob 
stock of Silk and Satin Ribbon Remnants of several 
of the ve apek of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
goods may 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet they are 
a gered like it ever known. A grand benefit for all the ladies ; 
beauti 
t 


depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
iven away 





free. We have ex- 


, elegant, choice goods rapeseed < A : 
ion, and can offer an im- 


housands of dollars in this direct 


» trim- 
these remnants range 





length. Though remnants, all the 
late styles, and may be depended on as beauti- 
a Complete sortment of these ele- 
bons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
Ladies’ Fireside Companion, published 


tobe 
large and hand- 


monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to ju 

the best periodical of the kind : 

somely illustrated ; regular price 75 cts. per ~~~ 
an 


in the world. Ve 
end 35 cents and 
it to you for a trial year, 


we 1 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 
tions aoe 4 boxes, 


$l. One-cent mes ok —— may be sent for less 


$1. Get 3 friends to join you the 4eubscriptions and 


4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes. The above offer is 


on this fact :—those who read the periodical referred to, for 


e make this great 


aod them will wish to renew their sub- 
6 money required is but a small frac- 


ey refunded to any one not perfectly sa‘ 
cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appearagain. 


Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINE 





chool 


SHORTHAND : Borests. uppiies 


**American Standard,’’ Munson, Pitman, Graham, 
&c. Thoro’ instruction by practical reporters, 
orally and by mail. Triai_Lessons and Cfriculars 

ree. OUZER & M ‘ 

8-21-5t 620 Chgo. Op. House, Chicago, Ill. 
Make Your Own Ink, 

A Recipe for making a brilliant biack ink sent to 

any address for 25 cts. 
A.J. SMITH, 


8-21-2t Eastwood, Ky. 


**The Gods give no great good without laber,’’ 
is an old proverb, and a true one; the<hardest labor 
is notalways that whichis best paid however. To 
those in search of light, pleasant and profitable 
employment, we say write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Anyone can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No 
previous knowledge of the art necessary. 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 
week easily made. Process simple and sure 


Don’t miss this chance of securing the 
test invention of the century, butsend 
% cents silver or stamps, for large 328 
illustrative book with full - 
and sample photos. There is a fortune 

in 1t. Address 


The SCHULTZE, Photo Equip- 
ment Co., 5 Chatham Square, New Yorke 
OUR tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 











(see secs. 48 and 48) that directors shall 


,80 royal in its character and ex- 
_ tent, as to make this the most notable 
gathering of the educators of the 
country yet convened. The San Fran- 
‘cisco Chronicle, of July 17, starts out 
with seventy-two columns on the sub- 
‘ject of education before the Associ- 
ation opens—‘‘a souvenir of the oc- 
easion’’ which will make it one not 
only of great value, but of permanent 
interest. 

The Chronicle and the other papers 
of the city, for the rest of the week, 
kept up reports of the general meet- 
ings and the meetings of the various 
departments, with a fullness and 
completeness which has never been 
approached either in Boston, Chicago 
or St. Louis. 


The Chronicle said: . 
‘‘We believe that the occasion and 
the cause both demand some such ex- 
pression of interest and approval—the 
occasion because if means the selec- 
tion of San Francisco as a city which 
has been considered capable of royally 
entertaining delegates to gatherings of 
national importance: and the cause 
being that of free public education, 
one of the most vivid glories of our 
country, and a cause to which we 
most heartily wish God speed.’’ 
BRST: RSE Ser Oe a eee 


MADISON BABCOCK,. 


oT only the officers, but the rank 
N and file of the teachers in at- 
tendance at the National Educational 
Association in San Francisco are en- 
thusiastic in speaking of the patient 
but herculean labors of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Hotels and 
Accommodations, Prof. Madison Bab- 
cock. ‘They say: 

“The Quartermasters in the late 
war did hard and able work, and 
work without which we would have 
gone to pieces in a few days; but 
there was very little glory in it all, 
and they were not often heard from. 
Madison Babcock has been the great 
Quartermaster of this meeting. I 
had been in the office with him for 
two weeks before the crowd began to 
pour in, and I have watched him 
pretty closely since the meeting be- 
gan, and I know whereof 1 speak 
when I say that he has been the 
hardest worker and the most unap- 
preciated man in the entire number 
of the gallant fellows who made us 
welcome—with very little help—not 
what he ought to have had really. 
He has taken care of this vast throng 
so that there has been less grum- 
bling than ever before. 

‘Mind, [am not making the work 
of others seem less; but I wish to 
bring out the fact that the teachers 
appreciate the wonderful - patience 
and thoroughness of Mr. Babcock, 
and will not soon forget the part he 











has played in the grand meeting at 
the Golden Gate.” 

Weare glad to know that avery large 
number of those present took an op- 
portunity to express their thanks to 
Chairman Babcock for the able man- 
ner in which he executed the work 
entrusted tohim. _ 

We could have wished the feeling 
so universally expressed could have 
taken shape in some substantial 
memento of the occasion. 





WE are greatly indebted for special 
personal attentions and for specific 
information during our visit to San 
Francisco and California, to Hon. Ira 
G. Hoitt, State Superintendent of 
Public Intruction and President of 
the Local Executive Committee—to 
Jas. G. Kennedy, Vice-President and 
Supervisor of the Schools of San Fran- 
cisco—to Madison Babcock, Esq., 
Ass’t. Supt. of Schools of San Fran- 
cisco, and Chairman of the Committee 
on Hotels and Accommodations—to 
Hon. Fred. M. Campbell, Chairman 
of the Committee on Transportation 
and Supt. of Schools at Oakland—J. 
H, Pryor, ‘Sec’y of the Local Exec- 
utive Committee, and to the Hon. 
John P. Young, Chairman of the Press 
Committee. 

These gentlemen gave us freely of 
their time, experience and informa- 
tion in regard to the State and City 
Systems of Schools which are doing so 
much for the culture and character of 
the Pacific Slope. 

Every possible facility was afforded 
for visiting the schools and for look- 
ing into their courses and methods of 


study. We brought away not only|h 


splendid specimens of their work in 
drawing ‘and painting, but a vivid 
realization and an abjding conviction 
of the extent, breadth and thorough- 
ness of the training and culture given 
the pupils. 

th 

THE Bates County Normal Insti- 
tute will he held in Butler, Mo., com- 
mencing Monday, August 6, 1888, and 
continue four weeks, with Prof. J. 
M. Shelton, of Kansas City, Mo., as 
Conductor, and W. W. Graves, County 
Commissioner, as Manager. 

Prof. Graves prepares a most admir- 
able and practical ‘“‘Course of In- 
struction,’”’ which must be of great 
benefit to the teachers and school in- 
terests of Bates County. 


SS ee 


J. B. MeERwIin will address the 
members of the Cooper County Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Pilot Grove, on the 
evening of August 17th. Subject: 
“Citazenship.” 

wails Sal eee tas, 

Tue next best thing to a personal 
visit to the famous Ditson & Co’s. 
Music Stores—is to send for catalogues 
of their splendid Musical publica- 
tions—if you do not see what you, 
want in their advertisement on the, 
second page of this issue. | 








7 
COOL! 
** For present comfort, and for future good.” 
: —SHAK. 





HE very thought of the short, 

quick, safe ride to Chicago, via 
The Chicago and Alton Railroad,with 
the magnificent Ladies’ Palace Cars 
free of extra charge for the day 
run, and the Palatial Pullman Ves- 
tibule trains on the night run, and 
the close connection made there, in 
the same depot with the elegant trains 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway, to the clear waters 
and shady retreats of the Northern 
Lakes, makes one feel cool! 

These routes offer superior induce- 
ments and accomodations to all ‘‘sum- 
mer tourists.’? These companies 
have published a large map which 
gives much valuable information in 
regard to routes, places, cost of fare, 
etc., which will be sent upon appli- 
cation to 8. H. Knight, Pass’r Ag’t, 
Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis, or 
upon application by letter to A. V. H. 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 


Milwaukee, Wis., or to any other of 
the Agents of the C. M. & St. Paul 


R. R. Co. 
o97~ 

Beauty 
Skin 2 Scalp 
ESTORED 
we by the? 
Curicura 
Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the OuTicuRA ReMBEDIES 

in their marvellous properties of cleansing, puri- 

fying and beautifying the skin, and in curing 
torturing, disfiguring, nee scaly and pimp! 
diseases ot the skin, scalp an blood, with loss o; 








air, 


Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it,externally, and CuTicurRa RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin ard blood di impl 
to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, OuTicuRA, 5oc.; RE- 
SOLVENT $/ ; SOAP, 25c. a by the Portar 
DRuG AND CHEMICAL Co. , Boston, Mass. 


&St@e Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a@m Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@6 
wwe skin prevented by CuTicuRA SOAP. “@& 





» from 


¥ Y 








Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in- 
stantly relieved by the CuTicuraA ANTI- 
Pain PLastER, the only pain-killing plas- 

25¢. 





ter. 








is most exquisite of Toilet Preparations, the vir- 

gana which have caused it to be in demand in ali 
Civilized Countries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 

It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 

years to bethe only ——— that does not roughen 

the skin, burn, chap, or leave blacks spots in the pores, 

or other diseolorations. All conclude by saying: “ Itis 

the best preparation for the skin I have ever used.” “It 

is the onl FU ticle I can 


use wit! out BEA patina 


skin smart and rough.” “After having tried 
art ated Com) lewion Powder 


and J cannot do without it.” Bold by all 
a eure: COMPLEX! 


Dealers, or mailed Oo N 
AS, “4. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo 
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W. 8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
J.B. MER 
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ProF. ALEXANDER HoGG superin- 
tendent of Fort Worth public schools 
has been re-elected seven times, and in 
jive of these elections he was made 
superintendent by the unanimous 
vote of the school board. This is a 
high compliment to Prof. Hogg and 
it is a source of satisfaction to his 
friends everywhere to know that the 
compliment is a well merited one. 


or 


Yrs—the real teacher will take con- 
cern in all that ameliorates the condi- 
tion of the people—will strip political 
economy of that mass of misty fic- 
tions and partisanship which envel- 
ops it and pour over all these diffi- 
cult problems the fresh pure light of 
principle. 

REE ES Se 

INTELLIGENCE honors men of genius 
wherever it finds them, and vener- 
ates and enthrones them. 


—————_— > oe —___—— 


STEADY PROGRESS. 


HY should not Texas with its 

magnificent school fund—with 
the growing interest and intelligence 
of the people in favor of better edu- 
cation—keep the schools open nine 
months in the year and pay a mini- 
mum salary of at least $50 per month to 
all her teachers? 

Texas would gain greatly by this 
course. 

At present the number of children 
in the state within the school ages is 
527,890, or 20,000 more than by the cen- 
sus of 1887, and applying the usual 
proportion of five to one, this repre- 
sents a population of 2,639,450. The 
total number of white children is 392,- 
706, a gain of 15,328 over last year, 
against 135,184 colored—comparison 
with last year’s report, showing the 
increase of both races in about the 
same ratio. According to these fig- 
ures, and multiplying by five, the 
recognized proportion, the white pop- 
ulation of the state very closely ap- 
proximates 2,000,000, and the colored 
is somewhat in excess of 675,000. 

The grand total amount apportioned 
these half a million children is $2,285- 
451, which is evidence of the liberal 
scale on which the’people of Texas are 
running their free school system at 
present. 

In 1887-8 the school children num- 
bered 507,000, apportionment $2,285,000 
in round numbers and a per capita of 
$4.50. For 1888-9 we have a total of 
527,000 school children and an appor- 
tionment of $2,111,000, being a per 
capita of $4. 





THOSE who are quick to censure 
may be very acute in judgment, but 
they are as yet immature in heart. 


Is it not a remarkable sign of the 
times that almost all parties are striv- 
ing not to disavow prohibition plans, 
but rather to prove that they are not 
opposed to this divinely-ordained 
movement? 


THE saloon eliminates all the drunk- 
ard’s good qualities, reinforces all his 
worst vices, and, having thus trans- 
formed him into a fiend, sends him 
home to torture and abuse those 
whom itis his first duty to cherish 
and protect. 

The saloon must go. 





THE political issues of the day, so 
far as they touch morals, are matters 
of vital concern to all good men. 





AT the recent Commencement of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Iil., special honors were awarded for 
success in the study of Political 
Science to Perkins B. Bass, of Evans- 
ton, John E. Hunt, of Franklin 
Grove, Ill., Frank Little of Osage 
City, Kan., and William H. Tuttle, of 
Dunlap, Il. 

Our higher institutions in all the 
states should, like the Northwest- 
ern University, devote more time to 
the study of questions of political econ- 
omy until men are trained and edu- 
cated to be patriots instead of partis- 
ans. 





THE San Francisco Chronicle says 
that Dr. Wm. T. Harris was very 
favorably impressed with “the ap- 
pearance and the intelligence of our 
California teachers.’? No member of 
the National Educational Association 
could be more competent to express 
an opinion on the subject than Mr. 
Harris, who is familiarly known as 
the “Concord Philosopher,’”’ and who 
stands at the very head of the edu- 
caticnal profession. 

For a number of years he was head 
of the St. Louis Public Schools, 
and later has become known to the 
entire educational profession as the 
author of many admirable works on 
educational subjects. 


=> se. 
7< 





Or the History of Education which 
appeared in Zhe San Francisco 
Chronicle, Dr. W.'T. Harris remarked 
that there were not three writers in 
the United States who could have 
produced as fine a work of the kind. 





ALL the best of life, and existence 
centers round the work of instruction 
and enlightenment in which our 
teachers are engaged. 





By intelligence the spiritual value 
of every individual is immeasurably 
raised, and he passes a territory 
known to exist beyond the State. 





THAT Babe of Bethlehem, born in 
&@ manger, whose mission was to pro- 
duce effects so incalculably great that 
even yet, probably, men are but see- 
ing the beginning of them. Our teach- 
ers take up this work thus begun and 





constantly extend its vast domain. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
BY DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


© many calls have been made up- 
S on the JouRNAL for Dr. Harris’ 
Theory of American Education that 
we have concluded to reprint it. 

Though written several years ago, 
it is as fresh as if spoken to-day. This 
fact vindicates at once Dr. Harris’ per- 
spicacity and the JOURNAL’S assertion 
that a knowledge of fundamental 
principles is the shortest method of 
mastering details.—Ebs. 

“In this age of revolution and self- 
styled reform, we are called upon to 
listen to protests against every form 
of existing reality. It is well that the 
rationale of all we have and are 
should pass under the scrutinizing re- 
view of the censor. Butitis better to 
be able to see positive features than 
merely to be able to utter protests. 
Meanwhile the merely negative is 
better than the death of stagnation. 

Our systems of education are no 
better than they should be,—far from 
it. But it does not follow that any 
change would be for the better. Only 
when we can see the full grounds for 
the reality of a system, can we then 
set about improving it wisely. 

[This truth is still unheeded, and the 
sentence reminds one of a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness. Instead of any 
patient and intelligent estimate ofun- 
deniable gains, most of the self-styled 
‘“‘ educators’ and educational journal- 
ists devote their time and effort to in- 
venting when they do not find defects 
in existing systems. See for example 
Thursday’s programme for the Nation- 
al Educational Convention.—Eps]}. 

Text-book education has been the 
subject of much abuse for three- 
fourths of acentury among education- 
al men in Europe and this country. 
The great writers of the English lan- 
guage in the seventeenth century 
have anticipated most of the objec- 
tions now urged. One will find admir- 
able statements of them in Lockeand 
Milton, and, what is more, he will 
find them so temperate as to escape 
the extremes into which our later day 
protests have developed. 

Itis with a view of throwing some 
light on this important question that 
I commence its study afar off at the 
beginnings of our system of school 


instruction, and trace its affiliation 
with the political history of modern 
times. 

HISTORICAL. 

Four hundred years ago this very 
year, Wm. Caxton, the first English 
printer, was engaged on the first of 
his works—the history of Raoul le 
Fevre — “ Recueil des histoires de 
Troye.” The same year printing was 
introduced into Milan and Venice. It 
seems that the invention of the art of 
printing dates back of this some thir- 


= ty years, and that the firm of Johann 


Faust and Gutenburg commenced the 
business of printing books in the city 
of Mentz in the year 1450. The epoch 
is a notable one in history. 

Three years after the partnership of 
Faust-Gutenberg, Constantinople fell 
into the hands of the Turks. and the 
Eastern Empire closed its career. The 
“Wars of the Roses’’ depopulated 
England of her nobility to such an ex- 
tent that the royal power rose nearly 
to absolutism in the dynasty of kings 
that followed, and in the next reac- 
tion, the power of the Commons came 
uppermost. 

In Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella 
united their crowns, and drove out 
the last vestige of Moorish power 
from Europe the same year that 
‘* Genoese Columbus launched his ad- 
venturous fleet into the Western 
ocean.’’ The Medici family were at 
the height of their power in Florence, 
and Lorenzo the Magnificent ascend- 
ed the throne the same year that Cax- 
ton completed the history we have 
named. 

Under his reign were born the great 
Michael Angelo and the great Raph- 
ael. Marcilius Ficinus, the reviver of 
the profound study of Plato and the 
Platonists of Alexandria, was his 
school-master. 

What with the revival of learning 
and the discovary of new worlds, the 
mastery over the Moslem, the inven- 
tion of printing, and the bloom of ro- 
mantic art, the ‘Time River,’’ as 
Goethe calls it, was indeed swollen to 
overflowing, and in the age following 
there arose in Europe the modern 
States system, and the “ Balance of 
Power’ developed through the wars 
of Charles the Fifth with Francis the 
First and Henry the Eighth. At this 
epoch appeared the Reformation, and 
the new impulse toward independence 
of authority. 

Luther, Erasmus and Melancthon 
appear at the same time as Coperni- 
cus, with the “ true system of the Un- 
iverse,’”’ and Roger Ascham, the 
schoolmaster, teaching “Greek to 
Queen Elizabeth. 

With the spread of the art of print- 
ing came the cheapening of books and 
and the stimulus to popular educa- 
tion. According to Diesterweg, the 
eminent German educator, “ the pres- 
ent system of common or public 
schools—that is, schools which are 
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of printing, in 1436, when books be- 


gan to be furnished so cheaply that 
the poor could buy them.”’ 

He remarks: ‘ especially after Mar- 
tin Luther had translated the Bible 
into German, and the desire to pos- 
sess and understand that invalu- 
able book became universal, did there 
also become universal the desire to 
know how to read. Men sought to 
learn, not only for the sake of reading 
the &criptures, but also to be able to 
read and sing the psalms and to learn 
the catechism. For this purpose 
schools for children were established 
which were essentially reading- 
schools. 

Reading was the first and principal 
study ; next came singing, and then 
memorizing texts, songs and the cat- 
echism. At first the ministers taught; 
but afterwards the duty was turned 
over to inferior church officers, the 
choristers and sextons. Their duties 
as choristers and sextons were para- 
mount, and as schoolmasters only sec- 
ondary. The children paid a small 
monthly fee, no more being thought 
necessary, since the schoolmaster de- 
rived a salary from the church.”’ 

The mode of instruction at this ear- 
ly period of public school histo'y is 
characterized by Diesterweg in the 
following words: ‘‘Each child read 
by himself; the simultaneous method 
(that of classes) was not yet known. 
One after another stepped up to the 
table wheré the master sat. He point- 
ed out one letter at a time, and named 
it; the child named it after him; he 
drilled himin recognizing and remem- 
bering each. Then they took letter by 
letter of the words, and by getting ac- 
quainted with them in this way the 
child gradually learned to read. 

This was a difficult method for him. 
Years usually passed before any facil- 
ity had been acquired ; many did not 
learn in four years. It was imitative 
and purely mechanical labor on both 
sides. To understand what was read 
was seldom thought of. The syllables 
were pronounced with equal force, 
and reading was a monotonous affair. 
The children drawled out texts of 
scripture, psalms and the catechism 
from beginning to end. 

As for the actual meaning of the 
words they utiered, they knew almost 
nothing of it.’’ This, with ‘stern 
severity and cruel punishments,” 
completes his picture of that stage of 
the school system.* . 

But the movement thus begun was 
no superficial one; it was wide and 
deep as all European civilization, and 
it signified nothing less than the com- 
plete and full emancipation of each 
and every individual from all species 
of external authority. 

All institutions of society were to 
be born again, and from their Paling- 
enesia were to spring the humanitar- 


- jan outgrowths of the present and the 


* This, and the ages from Rousseau, are 
from tramatetions given in Barnard’s 


future. National literatures “arose ; 
three generations of men contested 
the new ideas, first with words, then 
with bitter persecutions, and then 
came the Thirty Year’s War with its 
final treaty, the peace of Westphalia, 
wherein the States system, which be- 
gan to develop in the time of 
Charles the Fifth, now got fully recog- 
nized, and with it free shi ta 
took a new status. 

Out of one solution forth steps a 
new problem, and that with frightful 
portent. By the light of the new 
principle of individuality, which took 
the form of the “ right of private judg- 
ment,’ the old basis of society in Eu- 
rope looked hideously empty, and a 
sham throughout. Toageneration ot 
Newtons, Lockes, and Leibnitz’s, suc- 
ceed a generation of Bolingbrokes, 
Swifts, Rousseaus, Montesquieus, and 
these again are followed by such as 
Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, Lessing, and 
Goethe. 

The French Revolution is inevita- 
ble, and an immense explosion rends 
the face of European civilization, 
threatening to merge in one red ruin 
all the landmarks built up for a thou- 
sand years, But “History is only a 
conflict of ideas, and the victory of 
the deeper one.’”’ Out of the obscur- 
ity, when the smoke cleared away, ap- 
peared again the same humanity, on- 
ly with a stronger tendency than ever 
to realize the possibilities of the in- 
vidual. In place of the cramping for- 
malism which had first prevailed in 
the school-room, and which for two 
centuries had improved very little, 
on account of the wars which were 
constantly occurring, now a new spirit 
came in. 

It was the spirit we call Pestaloz- 
zian, and traces directly to Rousseau. 
The positive idea of this reform has 
been stated thus: ‘‘ The child should 
be educated,—not for a trade or pro- 
fession, but for the common and abso- 
lute state of man! Should not, there- 
fore, subject himself to any thraldom 
of habit, but be independent of every- 
thing about him, and master of him- 
self.” - 

Human nature is distinctly recog- 
nized as an ideal of expanded culture. 
‘“‘ Individuality must be held sacred, 
and carefully studied and encour- 
aged.’’ All mechanical methods are 
eschewed,—the teacher endeavors to 
excite the pupil to self-activity, and 
thereby render him independent of all 
assistance. 

These great ideas mark the epoch of 
a clear consciougness of the true prov- 
ince of pedagogy. They are funda- 
mental, and universally recognized by 
the great educators of Europe and 
America. ; 

But, like all great formative ideas, 
the first realizations of the same are 
prone to be self-contradictory. It is 
the province of all great national 
ideas to find, after manifold experi- 
ments, the fit instruments for their 





realization. 


When this is accomplished they be- 
come victorious. At first they are lia- 
ble to select the old instrumentalities 
which have been created by the nation- 
al ideas already worn out. Then the 
new idea suffers defeat, and must try 
new means, until at last it hits upon 
the true armor—the steel of its own 
forging, and with this it is invincible 
—for the time. 
Our late civil war furnishes too per- 
tinent an example to be passed by in 
silence. There was a new outgrowth 
of the humanitarian idea, which had 
found the instrumentality of its real- 
alization in productive industry. Its 
strength lay in mechanic invention, 
thoroughly subordinated to that sys- 
tem of industry. In the war one par- 
ty said: ‘“‘ I will have none of it, but I 
will hold by that stage of society 
whose instrument is serfdom.’’ The 
result of the first six months’ struggle 
was a self-contradiction on the part of 
the South, for, in order to carry on the 
contest equally, it was obliged to es- 
tablish mechanic industries in every 
village ; without these it could not be 
independent of foreigners. Thus it 
was conquered in its idea before it 
yielded to the force of arms. Both 
sides of the nation were really in the 
same stage of humanitarianism, but 
oné had preceded the other in discov- 
ering the true and proper instrument 
for its realization. 

Now both see it in the same light. 
It is because of this inevitable mistake 
of instrumentalities that we are forced 
in this essay to speak so much of the 
system of ‘‘Text-Book Education.” 
It was the most natural thing imag- 
inable that happened in the case 
of the new and better spirit which 
came to be recognized in Pestalozzian- 
ism. 

ROUSSEAU’S INFLUENCE. 


The two wings of Rousseau’s school 
—if I may so express it—are represent- 
ed in Basedow and Pestalozzi. The 
former is the extreme disciple of his 
master, and tends always to the 
grossest naturalism, while Pestalozzi 
is moderated ever by his deep in- 
stincts and religious culture. But both 
antagonize themselves against the 
very appliances which Reason has 
elaboratod for her realization. The 
printed book is thrown aside with con- 
tempt, and the living voice of the 
teacher substituted therefor to an ex- 
tent far from justifiable. 


education to which I would call atten- 
tion here; and this I would urge with 
more zeal for the reason that the ques- 
tion is, to a great extent, before the 
mind of American educators to-day, 
and is the source of manifold experi- 
ments, which may prove expensive in 
the end. 

This topic forms a leading one in a 
discussion of the distinctive features 
of school education in America, as 
contrasted with the methods in vogue 





in Europe. 


It is the true rationale of text-book’ 


From the date of the publication of 
‘“Lienhard and Gertrud,” by Pesta- 
lozzi, the world has borne in mind the 
invectives against books and the art of 
printing All the evils existing in so- 
ciety have been referred to the defic- 
ient state of education, and this again 
to the deficient modes of teaching 
which have arisen from the art of 
printing. But the root of all this ob- 
jection to printing lies deeper ; it is, as 
we have intimated, the effect of the 
writings of Rousseau, who elevates a 
state of nature over a state of culture. 
In 1749, at the age of thirty seven, 
Rousseau made his first successful liter- 
ary adventure, by writing an answer 
to a prize question proposed by the 
Academy of Dijon: ‘“‘ Whether the 
progress of the Arts and Sciences has 
tended to the purification of manners 
and morals.” ‘At the suggestion of 
Diderot, who reminded him of the 
greater notoriety which he could gain 
on the wrong side, he took the nega- 
tive, and found his line of argument 
exactly adapted to his modes of 
thought, and feeling.” 

He wrote a violent, brilliant and 
eloquent denunciation of civilized life, 
and at once found himself famous as 
a ‘‘censor of civilization.” If any 
one has doubts as to the osigin of most 
that is called Pestalozzianism, let him 
hear Rousseau talk in his “Emile.” 


"|The pedagogues,’’ says he, “ teach 


children words, nothing but words, 
and no real knowledge.” ‘ Children 
should not learn by rote, not even La 
Fontaine’s Fables.”’ 

“Reading is the great misery of 
children. Emile must, in his twelfth 
year, scarcely know what a book is.” 

‘* What the human mind receives is 
conveyed through the senses; the 
senses are the basis of the intellectual. 
Our feet, our hands, our eyes, first 
teach us philosophy.”’ 

“No writings are proper for a boy; 
no eloquence or poetry; he has no 
business with feeling or taste.” 

‘ Geographical instruction should be- 
gin with the house and place of abode, 
The pupil should draw maps of the 
neighborhood, to learn how they are 
made, and what they show.” 

‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe might constitute 
for a long time the entire library of a 
child.” 

“The boy should do nothing at the 
word ; nothing is good to him except 
what he himself recognizes as good. By. 
your wisdom you rob him of his moth- 
er wit ; he becomes accustomed always 
to be led, and to be only a machine in 
the hands of others. To require obed- 
ience of the child means to require 
that when grown up he shall be cred- 
ulous—shall be made a fool of.” 

“Do the opposite of what is usual 
and you will almost always do right.’’ 

In the principles embodied in these 
quotations, one recognizes the confu- 
sion which reigned in Rousseau’s mind 
as to the difference between nature in 
general, and human nature. 





[To be eontinucd.] 
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WE can work up public sentiment 
by proper effort, so that the schools 
shall be kept openin all the States 
nine months in the year, and in the 
larger places ten months. Talk over 
the matter and explain the advantages 
of this to the leading people of the 
district. Circulate such reading mat- 
ter as will show the value of the work 
our teachers are doing—papers which 
help to build up. Let the fault-finders 
and the scolders alone. 


CAN we not take a hint from the 
political parties and from the way 
they manage things? Do they not 
hold meetings to interest the people? 
do they not circulate papers filled 
with arguments for their principles 
broadcast through the land? Cannot 
the teachers do this? We think so. 





aae 


Ir is said that twenty millions 
of money will be expended for cam- 
paign purposes by the two great po- 
litical parties between this time and 
November. 

As an educational factor it will be 
worth all it costs. 





THE wonderful and mysterious 
gestations of progress are every- 
where at work, according to a provi- 
dential and irresistible law where- 
ever there is intelligence and discus- 
sion. 





LIKE a star the teachers thus rein- 
forced, shall shine to guide this new 
generation into new light and strength 
and power. 





SHAKSPEARE we shall find was no 
sectarian ; with all he deals in equity 
and mercy, because he knows all, and 
his heart is wide enough for all. 

In his mind the world is a whole; 
he figures it as Providence governs 
it; and to him it is not strange that 
the sun should be caused to shine on 
the evil and the good, and the rain to 
fall on the just and the unjust.” 


——- 


PrREcrIovs is the new light of Know- 
ledge which our teachers conquer for 
us; yet small to the new light of Love 
which also we derive fron: them; the 
most important element of any man’s 
performance is the Life he has accom- 
plished. Under the intellectual union 
of man and man, which works by pre- 
cept, lies a holier union of affection, 
working by example; the influences 
of which latter, mystic, deep-reach- 


ing, all-embracing, can still less be 
computed. For Love is ever the be- 
flent. = of Knowledge, as fire is of 





BEHIND these four hundred thou- 
sand teachers is the spirit of a new 
and larger civilization. 

They are its interpreters. 


nal joins in urging the importance of 
emphasizing an increase in the length 
of the school term, more permanent 
tenure of the teacher’s office, and the 
substitution of wholesome study for 
enthusiasm over methods. It quotes 
the Illinois School Journal as urging 
the liberalizing of the teacher’s inter- 
ests and as declaring that Superin- 
tendents and Boards of Education 
are as yet dead to the duty of dis- 
criminating and encouraging teach- 
ers capable of advancing to a higher 
study of their calling. 

The American Journal welcomes 
such recognition of means which will 
do so much to insure improvement. 
The best teacher is powerless when 
not supported by the Superintendent 
and the Board: the Superintendent 
and the Board will be strongest when 
supported by living and liberally- 
educated teachers. 

Our school officers would be sus- 
tained in providing more liberal com- 
pensation for experienced and compe- 
tent teachers. 

There ought to be a move in this 
direction without delay. 





THE BLAIR BILL. 


| Mewes the House of Representatives 
pass the Blair Bill, and so remove 
and avert the curse of siz millions of 
illiterates. 

‘The United States Senate has passed 
this bill three times. 


The vote the last time in the affirm- 
ative, 39, is the largest it has ever re- 
ceived, the two previous being re- 
spectively 86 and 33. 

The Committee on education in the 
House of Representatives who are re- 
sponsible for reporting or for delaying 
of this beneficent measure consists of 

Allen D. Candler, of Georgia. 

Peter P. Mahoney, of New York. 

William H. Crain, of Texas. 

Asher G. Caruth, of Kentucky. 

Charles R. Buckalew, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Edward Lane, of Illinois. 

James E. Cobb, of Alabama. 

John B. Pennington, of Delaware. 

James O'Donnell, of Michigan. 

Joseph D. Taylor, of Ohio. 

Charles A. Russell, of Connecticut. 

James J. Belden, of New York. 

James B. White, of Indiana. 

Friends of this bill had better write 
direct to members of this committee 
urging them to report the bill early 
for action. 








WE hope steps will be taken to 
levy and collect money enough, not 
only to keep the schools open nine 
months in the year, but to pay thé 
teachers a salary of at least $50 per 
month in all the States. This can be 
done if the teachers circulate the right 
kind of literature among the people— 
papers which show the value and im- 
portance of the work our teachers are 





doing. 


Tue Topeka Western School Jour- 


AMID OCEAN. 


BLOCK ISLAND—SEA BREEZE—SWORD 
FISH, ETC. 








DITOR JOURNAL OF EDUCATION : 

Is a letter from amid ocean in 
order? We started for Newport, 
hoping to attend the American Insti- 
tute there this week, but, like Moses, 
we only mounted a certain height 
whence we could see that attractive 
spot in the dim distance across the 
wave. Wecan only guess at what is 
going on there among the gathered 
educators. 

Block Island is off Newport near 
twenty miles ; it is seven miles long 
and about three wide, pearshape with 
stem northward. On the southern ex- 
tremity situated on the bluffs over 200 
feet high is a government light-house 
of first-class structure, whose light, 
built in Paris, sends its great blaze far 
out at sea, this being of course a very 
dangerous coast, rock-bound. Near by 
are the two fog-horns standing like 
two bull-dogs peering out over the 
surf, each run by a steam-boiler. 

We visited Beacon Hill near the 
north end of the island, commanding 
a view of the whole island, and 
from which we could see on a clear 
day, Point Judith, Newport, Montauk 
Point, etc, 

The Island is marked off like a 
checker board, into miniature ‘‘ Jots,”’ 
separated by stone walls. The main 
agricultural interest is pasturage, al- 
thongh corn and some other produce 
are raised. 

The soil is sandy, and there are 
scarcely any trees. 

The drives about the very winding 
and hilly roads are very romantic. 
There is a score of hotels, mostly 
convenient to the landing, where 
daily the steamer Block Island arrives 
from New London by about noon leav- 
ing at 2. P. M. Another boat comes 
from Newport and Providence. We 
stopped at the National, a small but 
well kept house, from the verandah of 
which, near at hand, were seen an- 
chored in the bay fifty-five fishing 
vessels. The chief business of those 
who live on the island is fishing for 
mackerel. It seems that these fish 
change their locality from one period 
to another and the fishermen follow 
them as the Indians used to, the buf- 
falo. So the fishermen have left Nan- 
tucket, their former resort, for Block 
Island. 

Mackerel are taken either by the 
hook or seine. The vessels, rather 
small, of one and two masts, start out 
into the sea at say five in the morn- 
ing, going out perhaps five to eight 
miles hunting schools of fish. 

Loose bait of chopped fish carried 
in a keg, is thrown out to attract the 
fish—‘‘ free lunch” as the lady at our 


man handles two lines and sometimes 
has all he can do to manage them. 





But the most exciting sport is sword 





side suggested. Then the sails are | 
struck (if any fish are struck) each | 
' ters. 


fishIng. Many of these are caught in 
these waters. They are discovered by 
the dorsal fin which projects above 
the water when the fish lies at rest. 
It takes a sharp eye for success. 
When a fin is seen, the vessel is 
steered ‘‘ across the bows” of the fish, 
as approach from the rear would 
frighten it. 

At the end of the short jib-boom is 
a standing place, having an iron 
raii or fender for the harpoonist. 
When nearly over the fish, the har- 
poon is thrown. This instrument is 
peculiar. There is a staff about twelve 
feet long, with an iron rod three feet 
long at one end and a half inch in 
diameter. But this is not the spear. 
There is a dart or metal arrow head 
four or five inches in length, separate, 
and to which the long line, the size of 
a clothes line. is attached. This dart 
fits on to the end of the rod aforesaid, 
and is thrust into the fish ‘“amid- 
ships,’”’ the barbs making it hold fast. 
Then the fish darts like lightning, 
but at the end of the line is a half- 
barrel which acts as a cork, and the 
fish is allowed to play himself till ex- 
hausted, then a small boat goes out to 
haul him in. When alongside the 
vessel, the tail is lassoed, and the fish 
is knifed through the heart But he 
does not ‘‘ give up the ship,’’ or to the 
ship so easily! Often when hauled 
aboard, he is a dangerous plaything. 

The first thing in the way of safety 
is to saw off the sword which projects 
from the snout about three feet. 
Sometimes four men are unable to 
keep the fish from doing damage even 
after being ‘ killed.” 

The weight of the sword-fish varies 
from two hundred to near a_ thou- 
sand pounds. They average, say 
three or four hundred. Stories are 
told, fish stories it may be, of these 
fish attacking the small-boats and 
thrusting the sword into the sides, so 
that the boatman is glad to take bail 
as the safer way. 


These fish are said to attack whales 
from beneath ; that may also be a fish 
story, but not so far as the whale is 
concerned, which is not a fish. The 
Ocean-View House here, has a small 
steamer which goes out fishing, some- 
times taking a dozen of these mon- 
sters on a trip of a few miles. The 
fish, if not too old, is very fine eating. 
We secured one of the swords as a 
memento of the Island and of the 
Deep. ° 

Blue fish are also taken off this 
place; they are caught with line and 
spoon hook. 

On the whole, the trip to this resort 
is about the best one can find in the 
vicinity. Such places as Coney Island, 
Rockaway Beach, etc., are very tame 
in comparison, though for bathing the 
latter are better. The water as well 
as the air at Block Island is pretty 
cold. We missed also, clams and oys- 
The water is too salt for these 


lit is said. 
Lobsters, however, are caught here, 
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Stopping on this island is about the 
same as remaining on ship-board at 
sea, as the sea breeze comes from all 
directions. The very talk of the' 
squads of fishermen ashore, is ‘‘sea- 
soned with salt,’’ as well as oaths. It 
is sea to the right and sea to the left. 


These words are sent to the inland 
readers of the JoURNAL with the hope 
that “‘ these few (fish) lines may serve 
to cool the surrounding atmosphere 
of mid-summer. 

One can come to this spot from New 
York by rail or boat to New London 
or by boat to Newport. The Boston 


and Portland steamers pass outside of , 


this island. 

So, good-bye, Manager Chamber- 
lain. Madam Bunce of the ‘Christ 
ian at Work,’’ and other pleasant ac- 
quaintance made by the loud roaring 
sea. 

**Block Island lies nine leagues awuy; 

Along its solitary shore 


Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean’s roar.”’ 


E. N. A. 


PROBABLY the most valuable and 
systematic work for teachers now to 
be had in our language is Rosen- 
kranz’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Education,” a 
new translation of whieh has recent- 
ly been made. According to Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, ‘‘Its appearance made an 
epoch in the treatment of educational 
theory in Germany. It brought to 
bear on this subject the broadest phil- 
osophy of modern times, and furnish- 
ed a standard by which the value of 





the ideas severally discussed by radi-| 


cals and conservatives could be ascer- 
tained. It showed what was 
valid in the idea that had come to be 
established in the current system of 
education, and also exposed the weak- 
ness that had drawn the attack of the 
reformers.”’ 

This work deserves the attention of 
all educators on account of its ‘‘philos- 
sophic depth of treatment,’’ while 
its worth is greatly increased by the 
valuable commentary on the text pre- 
pared by Dr. Harris. 





SO 

Pror. W. H. PAYNE, of Nashville, 
Tenn, says, ‘‘ the preacher is an ethi- 
cal teacher, an expositor of divine 
truth ; the school teacher is an ex- 
positor of worldly wisdom, a preacher 
of literary and scientific truth. Both 
are illuminators and guides. In the 
hand of each is a torch; each is a 
standard bearer; and both are leaders 
in that grand forward movement we 
eall civilization.” 


This position of ‘‘a leader” is a re- 


’ sponsible one. 


Are all our teachers equal to it? 





CARLISLE & Co., ought to know 
that while political trickery may 
seem to win for a time, the mightier 
truth is in reserve, which in due time 
will re-appear and re-adjust the bal- 
ance, and so augment the good as fin- 


- ally to triumph. 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT DUQUOI, ILLS. 


B* the courtesy of Mr.C. E. Illsley, 
architect, we are able to present 
to our readers in this issue a view of 
the new High School now being erect- 
ed by the city of DuQuoin, Il., and 
which their Board of Education just- 
ly regard as a model building for its 
purpose. It will illustrate the mark- 
ed improvement in the science and 
art of school planning which has 
taken place within the past decade, 
an art which now constitutes almost 
a distinct department of architect- 
ture. 

The DuQuoin school is a twelve 
room building, with capacity for 
620 pupils. These rooms are all 
arranged on the first and second 
floors, there being strong objec- 
tions to building a school for child- 
ren more than two stories high. 
Among many points of excellence the 
admirable lighting is to be noted, 
there being six large windows to each 
room, all of which run to the ceiling 
and have at the top ventilating tran- 
soms for the instant admission of 
fresh air in any desired amount with- 
out exposing any pupil to a direct 
draught. All the light enters exclu- 
sively at the left of the pupils, accord- 
ing to the German system. This is 
considered an essential feature in 
modern school planning, universal 
experience having shown conclusive- 
ly that the admission of light from 
other directions impairs the tender 
eyesight of children inducing myopia 
and pernicious habits of stooping at 
their desks. 


But while the light enters from one 
direction only, there is careful pro- 
vision to arrest and draw through 
the heated rooms and corridors in 
summer the refreshing breezes from 
whatever quarter they may blow—a 
respect in which German school plan- 
ning is apt to be faulty. 

The stairs are all fire-proof and in- 
closed within brick walls, they are 
wide and straight, have no dangerous 


winding steps, they are amply light- 
ed by outside windows and all ascend 
by short flights and frequent land- 
ings, so that the upper floor is reach- 
ed with almost as little exertion as 
the floor below. For the girl pupils 
this is particularly advantageous. 

All inside walls and partitions, 
as well as the outer walls, are 
of brick, thus insuring a most solid 
and substantial construction, while a 
slate roof fittingly crowns the whole. 

The wardrobe closets, one to each 
room, are arranged so that pupils de- 
posit their garments as they pass into 
the school roms without returning 
on their path, and the doors from 
rooms and wardrobes open on the 
corridors in such manner that a single 
monitor on each floor can supervise 
them all. 

Ample space in every room is pro- 
vided for blackboards placed in the 
most favorable position for light. 

Besides the regular school-rooms 
there are special rooms, one for the 
principal, another for the teachers’ 
private use, and others for school 
library, apparatus, &c., also a tool- 
room and workshop for the janitor. 
In the basement are covered play- 
rooms, with cement concrete floors, 
which must prove a boon at intermis- 
sion and recess to restless children in 
stormy weather. 

The heating will be by steam 
throughout on the most approved 
system. 

For further particulars as to this 





admirable school, our readers are re-' 


ferred to the architect, Mr. Charles 
E. Ilisley, 506 Olive St., St. Louis. 





CoMMEROE in material things has 
paved roads for commerce in things 
intellectual and spiritual, and a true 
helpful thought or a noble creation, 
passes from country to country—pro- 
vided only our minds are open to re- 
ceive it. 
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THE JOURNAL has always advoca- 
ted the freest expansion of courses of 
study so far as this was compatible 
with sufficient attention to ‘the es- 
sentials of all intellectual education:”’ 
We, theref re, cite the resolution 
passed by the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association —for it seems to 
recognize the autonomy of different 
communities : 

“ Resolved, The practical ends of 
education should not be forgotten, 
and we welcome the present agitation 
of the subject of manual and indus- 
trial training, as well calculated to 
secure this end. Existing laws are 
such that directors and controllers 
who feel that their schools need en- 
largement in this direction, have full 
power to act, and by a liberal increaso 
of the state appropriation they will 
be enabled to do so with a good pros- 
pect of valuable results.” 


—— ra 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





D. C. Heath & Co.—Carme’s ‘‘Selec- 
ted Poems from Premieres et Nou- 
velles Meditations’”’ of M. de Lamar- 
tine. 

George Bell & Sons.—Webb’s “The 
Definitions of Euclid.” 

C. A. Barnes & Co.—Howliston’s 
“‘Child’s Song-Book.”’ oa 

Ginn & Co.—Montgomery’s Frank- 
lin; Goss’ Bench Work in Wood. 
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Wm. M. Graybill and Prof. Oral 
Pirkey, Pres’t Kahoka Cullege, have 
| prepared a small single page ‘Chart 








;of the Government of the United 
States,’ which will be found con- 
venient for reference in the school- 
room, the office, or the home, 





TEACHERS not yet located, will 
please take notice that the School and 
‘College Bureau, Elmhurst, Ill., has 
now a long list of Goop VACANCIES 
‘in all departments of instruction. 
Send for blank. Address 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. 





SEE what Premiums we offer on 
; pages 2 and 16. ’ 
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Tus influence which our teachers 
exert—stretching of itself into bound- 
less time, what is there that can ob- 
literate it? 

Who can measure its worth? 


THESE maxims we give —if the 
teachers and students carefully read 
them—and to all who are still learn- 
ing, they become as seeds of knowl- 
edge; they take root in the mind, and 
ramify, as we meditate them, into a 
whole garden of thought. 

THE real teacher—the real poet—he 
is of no sect or caste; he seems not 
this man, or that man, butaman. We 
reckon this to be the characteristic of 
a Master in Art of any sort; and true 
especially of all great poets and teach- 
ers. 

How true is it of Shakespeare and 
Homer! Who knows or can figure 
what the man Shakespeare was, by 
the first, by the twentieth perusal of 
his works ? 

He is a Voice coming to us from the 
Land of Melody; his old brick dwell- 
ing-place, in the mere earthly burgh 
of Stratford-on-Avon, offers us the 
most inexplicable enigma. 











Tue San Francisco Chronicle of 
July 17th, devotes 72 columns to an 
epitomized history of education and 
to an account of the National Educa- 
tional Association then in session. 

It is unnecessary for the use of the 
readers of this JouURNAL to emphasize 
either the enterprise shown by the 
Chronicle, or the permanent value of 
its report ; we would, however, recom- 
mend every one to send for the paper 
as thus obtaining a document of value 
at rates even less than those of the 
John Alden Publishing Company. 

Teachers who were able to visit San 
Francisco, will, of course, provide 
themselves with a copy; but the 
thousands who were compelled to re- 
main at home will do themselves an 
injustice if they do not send for the 
Chronicle. 

But while recognising the enter- 
prise and usefulness of the Chronicle, 
we take most satisfaction in the fact 
that so representative a member of 
the daily press should have appre- 
ciated the sociological importance 
of education and should have replaced 
the customary perfunctory atten- 
tion by a permanently valuable pre- 
sentation of questions whose public 
importance it is the first to fully 
recognize. , 

The efficiency of our schools de- 
pends upon an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with the work which they should 








attempt and the results which they 
accomplish. 

The JouRNAL has occupied twenty 
years in disseminating the opinions of 


‘some of our wisest educators, and it 
| believes that if has accomplished 


much. Still the JouRNAL, as well as 
our most disinterested students of 
education, has realized the limita- 
tions of merely professional efforts 
and has sought to reach the point 
where it should receive the active 
support of the daily press. 

We congratulate the Chronicle upon 
its prescience and venture to predict 
that its efforts will do much to ad- 
vance the time when questions of 
education shall have not only their 
importance discussed but fully appre- 
ciated. 


as 
es 


Our teachers must stand as the 
personification of mighty leaders—the 
ready agents and advocates of what- 
ever appears necessary to be thought, 
said or done for the people. 








WHAT HAS MISSOURI DONE 
FOR EDUCATION ? 


ENTION has been made of Flexi- 
ble Grading, Instruction in Nat- 
ural Science, the Phonetic Method of 
Teaching Reading, and the Kindergar- 
ten, as improvements introduced into 
the schools by Dr. W. T. Harris and 
indorsed by the acceptance of other 
cities. 
But to the real service of Dr. Harris 
these were but the offshoots. 


Dr. Harris represents in Education 
the thinking man who is content with 
nothing less than a comprehension of 
fundamental principles and the ap- 
praisement of special methods by this 
standard. His educational utterances 
have been no mere rhetorical setting 
forth of platitudes or expedients. He 
has had the scholar’s interest and has 
therefore sought to know the truth 
rather than to use knowledge merely 
as_the instrument for “ getting on or 
for getting honor ;’’ or as an excuse 
for the indulgence of whims which his 
reputation might induce others to re- 
gard as well-founded opinions. 

The value of Dr. Harris’ work is to 
be sought in his life rather than in 
carefully studied publications. 

The JoURNAL believes that such 
value is the more serviceable as it is 
the morerare. The JoURNAL is satis- 
fied that more than twenty years’ un- 
interrupted acquaintance with Dr. 
Harris’ work qualifies it to speak in- 
telligently of its nature and of its re- 
sults. 

While in St Louis Dr. Harris creat- 
ed an atmosphere which had the effect 
of a ‘‘ largior ether,” and which stim- 
ulated the teachers to mental effort 
without undertaking to prescribe the 
form in which this effort should. be 
exerted. 

It was because Dr. Harris was a 
genuine student that he so affected 
those brought into contact with him; 








his official position was no element in 
the reputation which he acquired, but 
rather itself gained dignity from his 
personal standing. It was impossible 
to meet Dr. Harris without being 
struck by his intelligent interest in 
living*questions and without receiving 
from him an impulse to study more 
carefally the groundwork of one’s own 
beliefs. That Dr. Harris himself was 
interested in metaphysics was an acci- 
dent which might lead the careless to 
suppose that it was the study and not 
the student which explained the suc- 
cess. Naturally, too, those most close- 
ly associated with Dr. Harris became 
interested in Dr. Harris’ special line 
of study. But these surface indica- 
tions served but to emphasize the 
permanent value of work undertaken 
in the scientific spirit and executed 
with the integrity of the investigator. 
Years of such labor rendered the An- 
nual Reports of Dr. Harris a mine of 
educational wealth, and the extent to 
which one could rely on the accumu- 
lation has been demonstrated by the 
reputations since made by educators 
throughout the country who have con- 
tributed nothing original and helpful 
to pedagogical progress. We purpose- 
ly confine consideration to Dr. Harris’ 
residence in St. Louis, for we are con- 
sidering the part played by Missouri. 
As a natural result of Dr. Harris’ ex- 
ample and influence, such teachers in 
St. Louis as still represent any repu- 
tation, were interested in self-devel- 
osment, and persuaded that their effi- 
ciency in the school-room was increas- 
ed, not diminished, by their growth 
outside the school-room: that the spe- 
cialization of the school-room so as to 
exclude it from its normal relationship 
to other fields of effort, destroyed in- 
stead of increasing the power of the 
teacher as a teacher. 

Prof. George H. Howison, of Cali- 
fornia, found his brilliant faculties 
stimulated by association with Dr. 
Harris. 


Prof. Thomas Davidson found con- 


stant incitement for the use of his 
scholarship. 


Prof. Wm. M. Bryant found ready 
encouragement for his scholarly la- 
bors. 


Denton J. Snider found the condi- 
tions favorable to the earnest labors 
which have made his name well known 
to students. 


Dr. R. A. Holland found fresh fuel 
for the devotion to study and to intel- 
ligent effort which have lent peculiar 
value to his natural gifts as an orator. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, in addition 
to creating a reputation for her school, 
was encouraged to work zealously and 
effectively in the field of literature. 

Miss Mary E. Beedy was incited to 
labor apart from the tasks of the 
school-room. 

Miss Helen A. Shafer was an effi- 
cient factor in elevating the social life 
of which she was a part. 

Dr. and Mrs. Strothotte were induc- 





ed to furnish others an opportunity to 
profit by their musical gifts. 

C. L. Bernays was encouraged to add 
to the cares of ajournalistic life critic- 
al art studies which remain notable 
among the chefs-d’ocuvres of musical 
essays. 

Gov. H. C. Brokmeyer was interest- 
ed in giving form to educational argu- 
ments that are still notable for their 
soundness. 

Mrs. R. J. Lackland, Mrs. J. W. 
Noble, Mrs. Dr. W. E. Fischel, Mrs. 
Wm. E. Ware, Mrs. Beverly Allen, 
and other ladies, were interested in 
making their parlors the resort of edu- 
cated persons, and their leisure but an 
opportunity for study. 

Miss Hinchman, Miss Waugh, Miss 
Garrigues, were prepared for the stu- 
dent life which has since rendered 
them notable among teachers. 

Tracy and Meeker, and other local 
artists, found helpful stimulus and 
encouragement. 

Musicians, such as Robyn and Froe- 
lich and North, found inspiration to 
renewed effort and recognition of 
marked ability. 

This is the lesson which Dr. Harris 
supplied, and its effects are still no- 
ticeable even though others have suc- 
ceeded him in “‘ time and space.”’ 

The recognition of the function of 
the High School as radically different 
from that of the Academy or College, 
has been less emphasized, but the ed- 
ucational truth is none the less real. 

Still, measures which proceed as 
corollaries from this truth, have been 
taken throughout the country. Many 
a High School course of study has 
been modified in consequence of the 
well-considered, well-balanced course 
of the St. Louis High School. 

The changes in teaching Latin and 
Greek, as illustrated first by the pub- 
lications of Ginn & Co.. had their ori- 
gin in St. Louis. The peculiar em- 
phasis laid by Ginn & Co. upon schol- 
arly editing, owes much to St. Louis. 

The study of Shakespeare as a crea- 
tion of literature and not simply as a 
text-book for grammatical analysis, is 
largely due to St. Louis. 

English Literature, as a culture 
study, and not simply an accumula- 
tion of literary platitudes, was first 
undertaken in St. Louis. 

The limitation of Rhetoricals to a 
preparation for correct reading and 
composition, instead of to elocutionary 
pyrotechnics, was made in St. Louis. 

Ths importance of the pupil’s inter- 
ests as a factor in education was first 
made in St. Louis. 

Not to continue this article too far, 
interest in the success of schools 
throughout the State; efforts to co- 
operate with schools throughout the 
State; readiness to recognize the city 
as identified in interest with the 
schools throughout the State, were the 
distinctive features of Dr. Harris’ ed- 
ucational career in Missouri. 

Let some one arise and appeal to 
printed volumes on psychology in the 
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schools, methods for teaching the ele. 
mentary numbers, or what else, and 
demonstrate a greater achievement by 
any one who has held the position of 
School Superintendent. 





A DIFFICULT ROLE. 


‘(( YOMMISSIONER of Education, Hon. 
N. H. R. Dawson, has a difficult 
role to fill when the educational world 
is convulsed by changes and proposed 
reforms. The special students of His- 
tory urge less neglect of its claims; 
the enthusiasts for Industrial Train- 
ing are earnest in their arguments ; 
the cultivators of literature make 
themselves heard; the methodists in 
school matters are infinite in number, 
irreconcilable in views, and unappeas- 
able by anything less than an absolute 
surrender. ; 
The Commissioner is to sympathize 
with all forms of educational effort ; 
to conciliate all antagonistic interests ; 
to suggest the most feasible action ; 
and to present to the country a well 
digested and rational account of all 
educational movements at home aud 
abroad. Doubtless there are many 
other responsibilities and irritations, 
but of them we know not. 
Commissioner Dawson has been 
alike modest and efficient in the ad-. 
ministration of his office, and is most 





The advantage possessed by the ad- 
vocate of a special measure makes it 
specially difficult for a Commissioner 
to discriminate between the enthus- 
iams of prominent and reputable edu- 
cators and the trustworthy conclusions 
of the scientific student of educational 
questions. 

We feel that Commissioner Dawson 
has been so happy in his aggressive 
conservatism, that we urge our read- 
ers to keep themselves acquainted 
with the work of the Bureau and to 
lend the aid of intelligent co-operation 
and approbation. 


oo 


' PHILOLOGY. 


HE American Philological Asso- 

ciation met in Amherst, Mass., 
July 10th, and adjourned on the 
12th. Of 300 enrolled members, 
55 were in attendance. Dr James R. 
Wheeler of Cambridge, read a paper 
on the ‘‘Cure Inscriptions of Epido- 
mans;’’ Prof. F. A. March, of Lafay- 
ette College Pa., on “English Pro- 
nunciation; How Learned,’’ which 
incited Col.T. W. Higginson to the 
comment that ‘‘in our own country a 
third-rate actor speaks better Eng- 
lish than the ordinary preacher, orator 
or college president.’”’” Dr. Geo. M. 
Richardson, of Howard University, on 
“Goethe’s Homeric Studies;’”’ Dr. M. 
H. Morgan, of Howard, on the 
“Lighting of the Vestal Fire ;” ‘‘Prof. 
C. 8. Halsey, of Schenectady, on 
“Peculiarities of Affix in Latin and 
Greek ;”’ Prof. T. D. Seymour, of 





Grinnell, Iowa, on the new word 
“Arbutus,” as accented on the first 
syllable; Dr. J. Goebel, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, on ‘Impersonal 
Verbs ;’’ Dr. Josiah Bridge, of Cam- 
bridge, on the ‘* Cynious of Lucian ;’’ 
Prof. W. F. Allen, of Madison Uni- 
versity, on the “Lex Curiata de Im- 
perio;”’ Prof. L. L. Potwin, of Adel- 
bert College, on the ‘Identity of 
Words’’ Numerous other papers 
were read by title only. 

On theinvitation of President Knox, 
of Lafayette College, the Association 
will meet at Easton, Pa., July 9, 1889. 
It is hoped that the selection of this 
place will result in a large attendance 
of members from the South and West. 


The officers chosen for the year are: 
President, Prof. Thomas D. Seymour 
of Yale University; Vice-pr ents— 
Profs. Charles R. Lanman, of How- 
ard, and B. Perrin, of Adebert; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Prof. John H. 
W.ight, of Howard; Executive Com- 
mittee: Prof. M. L. D’Ooge, of Univer- 
sity of Michigan, President B. L. 
Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Prof. F. A. March, of 
Lafayette College, Dr. Julius Sachs, 
of New York City, and Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale University. 
\.This was followed by the annual 
meeting of the Spelling Reform As- 
sociation, at which a number of val- 
uable papers were read and numerous 
addresses made. Prof. F. A. March, 
LL.D., L. H. D., was re-elected Presi- 
dent; Melville Dewey of Columbia 
College, Secretary ; and Prof. Charles 
P. G. Scott, of New York, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Respectfully communicated by 

Yours Truly 
SELDEN J. CorFIN. 

Easton, Pa., July 20, ’88. 





A REWEDY PROPOSED. 





HE JOURNAL recently called at- 

tention to the low standard of 
qualification accepted by law schools, 
medical schools, theologicat semina- 
ries, and other so-called, higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

The recent action of The American 
Institute of Homoeopathy shows at 
least an appreciation of the need for 
reform, and as a similar policy gov- 
erns the St. Louis Medical college, we 
feel that the example should be called 
to public attention. 

The only effective compulsory edu- 
cation is that demanded by employ- 
ers, not that of legislative enactment. 


As soon as special schools insist up- 
on a reasonable degree of prepara- 
tion, the Secondary schools will 
not be robbed of students that the 
tuition fees of law schools, medical 
schools, and colleges may be increased. 
As soonas employers of labor cease 
to bid against the Grammar schools, 
or at least refuse to employ children 
still ignorant of the rudiments. chil- 





Yale, on the “ Tripods of Hephaestus” 
in the Iliad; Prof. F. P. Brewer, of 


dren will be compelled to seek the 


Such* compulsion alone will prove 
effective, and such compulsion will 
do away with any need for ‘“‘Compul- 
sory Laws.”’ 

We think that educators and teach- 
ers err in accepting responsibilities 
which do not properly belong to them. 

If the community encourages young 
boys to ‘‘go to work,’’ the schools will 
find themselves powerless to with- 
stand the pressure, and teachers are 
unwise in letting the responsibility 
be saddled upon them. 

The teacher is supreme within his 
own sphere, but this sphere has its 
bounds. The teacher cannot control 
any community but thatof the school, 
but he can render good service by 
clarifying the views of the communi- 
ty which is not in the school-room. 

Dr. T.G. Comstock at the Niagara 
Falls meeting secured theindorsement 
of the association for a preparatory 
course at least equivalent to that of 
the St. Lonis High School and has 
thus rendered the community a ser- 
vice which will be appreciated by all 
who are acquainted with the evil at 
which he strikes. 
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OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
8o much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and asetof Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of -Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 











school, 


school without any further delay. 





The Teacher 


Who advised her pupils to strengthen 
their minds by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, appreciated the truth that 
bodily health is essential to mental 
vigor. For persons of delicate and feeble 
constitution, whether young or old, this 
medicine is remarkably beneficial. Be 
sure you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 

‘* Every spring and fall I take a num- 
ber of bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
am greatly benefited.’’ — Mrs. James H. 
Eastman, Stoneham, Mass. 

“T have taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
with great benefit to my general health.” 
— Miss Thirza L. Crerar, Palmyra, Md. 

‘“*My daughter, twelve years of age, 
has suffered for the past year from 


General Debility. 


A few weeks since, we began to give 

her Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Her health has 
reatly improved.’”’»— Mrs. Harriet H. 

Battles, South Chelmsford, Mass. 

‘‘A bout a year ago I began using Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as a remedy for debility 
and neuralgia resulting from malarial 
exposure inthe army. I was ina very 
bad condition, but six bottles of the Sar- 
saparilla, with occasional doses of Ayer’s 
Pills, have greatly improved my health. 
I am now able to work, and feel that I 
cannot say too much for your excellent 
remedies.’ —F. A. Pinkham, South 
Moluncus, Me. 

‘“My daughter, sixteen years old, is 
using Ayer’s ie ig with good ef- 
fect.””»— Rev. S. Graham, United 
Brethren Church, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


‘‘T suffered from 


Nervous Prostration, 


with lame back and headache, and have 
been much benefited by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I am now 80 years of age, 
and am satisfied that my present health 
and prolonged life are due to the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’"’—Lucy Moffitt, 
Killingly, Conn. 

. Mrs. Ann H. Farnsworth, a lady 79 
years old, So. Woodstock, Vt., writes : 
“After several weeks’ suffering from 
nervous prostration, I procured a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I 
had taken half of it my usual health 
returned.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


A little more liberality on the part 
of your school officers would be cheer- 
fully sustained by the people and tax- 
payers. 

No teachers should be employed 
who are not worth $50 per month, 
and school boards should set the ex- 
ample of paying for services what 
they are worth. 





WE fear our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as care- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal Scool, Indiana: 

‘*The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.” 

This is true, because s0 much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done “with these proper 
tools for teaching.” 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these “helps” more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 
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W: are in no immediate danger of 
over-educating the people. The 
High Scheo! is blamed somewhat, and 
attacked, but we confess we fail to see 
upon what ground, 

Here are some figures—which go to 
show that we are not over-educating 
in the High School at least. 

In Chicago out of over 50,000 child- 
ren enrolled, only 121 graduate from 
the High School each year. 

In St. Louis, out of 50,000, only 83 


- eomplete the High School course. 


Now, if this is the case under the 
best organized system in our large cit- 
ies, what must be school attendance 
in the country districts, where for var- 
ious reasons, children are out of school 
half the time and more? 

Are we doing our full duty as citi- 
zens, a8 taxpayers, or to thechildren? 

Prof. Parr, one of the most practical 
educators of the country and Dean of 
DePauw Normal School, Indiana, says: 

“The live teacher who provides him- 
self or herself with proper tools for 
teaching, commands $10 to $50 more 
per month than those who do not.” 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done “ with these proper 
tools for teaching.”’ 

If the school is furnished with prop- 
er implements such as a Globe, Out- 
line Maps, Reading and Writing 
Charis, Black boards, etc., the chiidren 
not only learn more, but they are 
able to fix what they do learn, clearly 
in the mind, and fo hold it until it be- 
comes a part of their very mental con- 
stitution—growing with their growth 
and strengthening with their 
strength. 

More than this, these things have 
largely increased the attendance in all 
those schools where they have been 
furnished. 

Children at once take more interest 
in their lessons, and attend more regu- 
larly. 

The, question, ‘‘What should we 
do?’ answers itself by the action of 
the Directors in putting these helps 
into the schools. 

Is any further argument needed ? 

Self-interest, economy, the law, the 


children, the living vital necessities of 
the day, urge and demand immediate 
action. 

Can we not all co-operate so as to 
keep the schools open nine months in 
the year and provide for a minimum 
salary of at least $50 per month? 

We think this ought to be done 
without delay. 





Sunday School Picnics. 
Unusual low rates will be made known 
this season to Snnday Schools and 
kindred organizations who desire to 
charter a coach or special train to the 


. following picnic grounds, within easy 


reach of St. Louis : Creve Coeur Lake, 
St. Paul, Bartold Grove or Washing- 
ton, on the Missouri Pacific Railway ; 
Montesano Springs, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Cliff Cave or Arcadia, on the 
Iron Mountain Route. 
For farther information address, 
H. D. W 


Excursion Agent 
6th and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 








HE efforts of Mr. James F. Aglar 

of the Union Pacific Route, to 
make the trip of the large Southern 
Delegation to the Golden Gate pleas- 
ant and agreeable, seems to have been 
highly appreciated by all who were 
so fortunate as to be members of this 
special excursion. 

We have receiveda copy of the 
following resolutions signed by 
every member of the Delegation re- 
presenting ten states, with a request 
to publish. We comply with pleas- 
ure, but there is not room enough 
leftin the JouURNAL to publish the 
names. 

Headquarters Southern Delegation. 
BALDWIN HOTEL. 
San Francisco, July 18th, 1888. 

At a meeting of the Southern Dele- 
gation and their friends, held at their 
headquarters at the Baldwin Hotel 
on above date, the following resolu- 
tions were read and unanimously 
apopted : 

WHEREAS, We, the Southern Dele- 
gation to the annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association, 
composed of teachers and _ their 
friends, have experienced a most de- 
lightful tour across the continent, via 
the great ‘‘Union Pacific,” thorough- 
fare, on the special excursion which 
left St. Louis and Memphis on July 
7th, therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby express 
our sincere thanks to the manage- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railway 
for the wise conception and complete 
execution of the plans of the excur- 
sion. 

2d. That we in a special manner 
tender our grateful thanks to Mr. 
James F. Aglar, General Agent of 
the road at St. Louis for the able and 
princely manner in which he has con- 
ducted the excursion, also to his as- 
sistants for their efficient services and 
kindly courtesies during our long 
tour. 


8d. That we commend the Union 
Pacific Route and the management 
which has made our excursion so suc- 
cessful and enjoyable, to all parties 
which may be formed in the future 
for crossing the continent. 





Among the Northern Lakes 


of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mi-- 
souri and Dakota are hundreds of «e- 
lightful places where one can pass th+ 
summer months in quiet rest and en- 
joyment, and return home at the end 
of the heated term completely rejuv- 
enated. Each returning season brings 
to Oconomowoc, Waukesha, Beaver 
Dam, Frontenac, Okot ji, Hotel St. 
Louis, Lake Minnetonka, White Bear, 
Excelsior Springs, and innumerable 
other charming localities with roman- 
tic names, thousands of our best peo- 
ple whose winter homes are on either 
side of Maeon & Dixon's line. Ele- 
gance and comtort at a moderate cost 
can be readily obtained. A list of 
summer homes with all neceseary in- 
formation pertaining thereto is being 
distribu by the CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, and 
will be sent free upon application by 
letter to A. V. H. penter, General 
Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 





times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these “ helps.” 

Get “ some tools to work with.” 


years, and solely upon condition of 
the several states making a corre- 
sponding effort at self-help, is the 
most beneficent measure yet brought 
before Congress. 





B00K-KEEPING, SHORT-HAND, TELEGRAPHY, PENMANSHIP, Etc. 


Orctd VewundNaxeHoman 


Who desires to better his or her condition in life, should write for the Catalogue of 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


NO. 2OG THIRD STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








NATURE VS. CRAM. 
a _The Teacher is Greater than the King: 
The King Rules Without, the Teacher Rules Within. 
Then what must the New Education be? Why, the 
; Wherewithal 
System, 2 Page Book Form, Illustrated and Demon- 
strated, $1.00. 


Old Methods cost $10.00 to $17.00 per capita.—But 
what for? 


Remit by Registered Letter—other than Check or 
yraft.—No cove Wanted in Ours. 
THE WHEREWITHAL MFG. PUB. CO., 
i PHILADELPHIA. 
Originators and Sole Proprietors of the New 
8-21-1t Education. 
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E *? the cheapest and 
best. 38 cts. each or 3 for $!; Try it. 
Cc. N. Haskins, Publisher, Co-uMBus, On10 
2-21-12) 


SHORTHAND FREE. Ten Lessons in 
horthand by Mail, Free or CHARGE, Send 
for first lesson and begin study at once. Address 


WILL J. Hupson, Columbus, O. 
12-20-tf. Mention this Journal 
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Continuous. 
Unexcelled 


for Comfort and Durability. 


vements Attached. Soli 
Grooved, 


Tongue, 
Curved Back and Seat. 


All the Latest Impro 
Double 


>QUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS < 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. 

Dear Sir:—lIt gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which you 
put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
Eighteen Years give entire satisfaction. Not asingle Patent Gothic Desk has 


been broken. 


Louis: 


The Improved Patent Gothic Desk, 


With curved Folding Slat Seat, with which you furnished the High Schoels, 
are not only substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure 
perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the same time they encourage that up- 
right position so necessary to the health and proper physical development of the 
young. These considerations commend This Desk to all who contemplate seating 


Respectfully yours, 


School Houses. 


commends ther 


WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
e@ More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them 


Address: J, B, Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


No. 1104 Pine Street, 


) ST. LOUIS, MO: 
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IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS ON 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


——$ 
BY J. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT SAM HOUSTON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
——o 
[As the edition of the JournaL containing this excellent article by 
President Baldwin, was long since exhausted, we republish it at the re- 
quest of a large number of teachers from several of the Western and 
Southern States.—Eps]. 





SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

School apparatus embraces all those instrumentalities used for the pur- 
pose of illustration in the lessons taught. Tools are not more important 
to the mechanic or farmer, than school apparatus is to the teacher. The 
good teacher is skillful in the use of it, or becomes so, and it more than 
DOUBLES his efficiency. 


The district school set of implements, alone, is here considered. Schools 
of a higher grade are usually well supplied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most needed, do we finda lamentable 
destitution of it. 

}. THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST. 

In all branches of study the Blackboard is in constant requisition. The 
teacher who ignores the blackboard deserves to be ignored by the school 
board. It is an open confession of inefhziency. , 

Extrent.—The board should extend around the room, and should be from 
three to five feet wide. The bottom of the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the 
ceiling, to give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc. It is impos- 
sible to have too much blackboard surface in the school room. 

MareriaL.—Liquid slating is preferred by many to slate. Placed on a 
smooth plaster Paris wall, or a board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated 
paper, attached to the wall, answers admirably, The superiority and 
cheapness of liquid slating have caused the disuse of all other materials. 
Liquid slating may be had of all leading dealers in school apparatus. 

Erasers.—During recitation, each member of the class should have an 
eraser. For a trifling outlay you can secure a sufficient number of the 
very best erasers. 


Crayon.—The common cheap crayon gives the best satisfaction. If the 
erasing is done slowly, and with s downward motion of the eraser,the dust 
is not seriously offensive. Pupils need to be trained to erase properly. 

Use or Biacksoarp.—The least competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. The skillful teacher uses it in all recita- 
tions. In language and grammar the exercises are written on the board, 
and sentences are diagrammed and parsed on the board. In geography 
maps are drawn on the blackboard and lessons outlined. In reading, words 
are spelled and defned ; inflection, emphasis, pitch, force and quality of 
voice are marked. But it is needlesstoenumerate. The qualified teacher 
will no more attempt to teach without ample blackboard surface, than the 
farmer will attempt to farm without a plow. 


II, READING APPARATUS, 


Illustrated reading charts, slates and blackboards are all taat are needed. 
To interpret and illustrate the lessons, every available object will be mar- 
shaled into service. 


Ill, MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 


Form and number must be taught to 
children concretely. Every step must be 


first taken objectively. Interest, clear 
ideas ana culture of the perceptive facul- 
ties result from this method. 

GromxETE..AL Forms, — These can be 
made by teacher and pupils, but it is bet- 
ter to secure a box of accurately made 
forms. These forms are of great value in 
illustration. 

The numeral frame is of great value. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
Zi division. ‘The whole class watch the 
movement of the balls with interest. It 
should have a place in every school. 











GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS 

The earth is the real basis of instruction in this branch. Each lesson 
is based on the child’s observation and experience. Correct teaching leads 
the child to observe and discover for himself. No definite ideas cau be 


given without Globes and Maps. 





‘ 


Grosxrs.—A globe in a hinged case, with lock and key, 8 to 12 inches 
in diameter, and a five inch hemisphere globe and a good magnet are 
needed. We present a cut of a Globe 


In Hinged Apparatus Case. 
Maps.—A set of outline 
maps, and local mapsof the 
township, county and State, 
are indispensable. These 
maps, as well as the globes, 
will be advantageously used 
in every recitation. Only 
quack teachers are guilty of 
the crime of leaving these 
valuable aids unused. Shame 
on such stupidity and neg- 
lect. 
COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 


It is astonishing, when we 
find that the common school 
set of apparatus, consisting 
of a set of outline maps, 
blackboards, globes, reading 
charts, a magnet, etc., cost- 
ing only from $60 to $80, 
that any school should be 
unsupplied. It is mortifying 
to know that less than one- 
third of the schools of the 
United States are supplied. 
Men squander millions on 
their appetites, and leave 
their children destitute of the 
necessities of intellectual life 
—judicious expenditure is 
true economy. Money in- 
vested in school apparatus 
pays the highest possible 
dividends. 

IV. USE OF APPARATUS. 


A prominent work in nor- 
mal schools and normal in- 
stitutes is to train teachers 
in the use of apparatus. But 
without such training the in- 
genious teacher may work up 
to a high degree ot skill. 

Teaching is decidedly a 
common sense work. Here 
is the child to be educated. 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Open. 


v 
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MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Closed. 


Here are the instrumentalics. 


Good judgment guides in the application 
of means to ends. 


The teacher is an artist. He fashions immortal spirits. Here, avoida- 
ble mistakes and the withholding of the necessary educational helps and 
the best instrumentalities are worse than crimes. 

HontTsviLue, Texas. 


These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success, Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a.single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 
magnet, etc., etc. 


Address: J 6B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
No. 1104 Pine Street, , - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The author is an experiened teacher. 


Published by 
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Thousand and One Questionsand Answers. 


- $0 50 
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GENERAL HISTORY AND BOTANY in seaiiiiatee. 


These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in prepari ne for Examinations, for reviewing Pupils 
id in every family that has children to edu- 
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= For a Years' Subscription to the 


American Journal of Education, 
We shall send a Fine Set of 


CUBE ROOT BLOCES, 


THE CUBE ROOT TO 


Each set of Blocks is packed in a neat wood box wiih sliding lid, and will be sent 


To every person who sends us One Dollar for a Year's subscription. 
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The subscription price of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
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Estey Organs. 
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Estey Pianos 
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OF CURE. 
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and Curative only from 


JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, 0. 
Office, 391 Superior St., Cor. Bond. 
Letter Drawer W. 

Illustrated Circulars sent Free. 
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with gilded needles, a bottle of Improved Oleum, 
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ug “Tools to Work With’’ 
increase the efficiency of the 
teacher greatly—increase the attend- 


profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for circulars. Address The 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pe ns of the ablest schoiars in America and Europe. 
tis accepted as high me ig? in our leading col- 
leges. Itis not for the few, like Appleton’s, the 
Brittanica, or the “International, LAs wet for all. It 
has just been thoroughly revi at a cost of over 
$60,000, and three years’ labor by over forty 
e .» and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
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just entering the arena of life itis ane 

will be of more permanent a. ~~) Ra 
tion supplemen’ to that o 


Address for particulars = oak. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones St. New York. 





ance and interest in the school, and |' 


Universal Cyclopedial: 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 
—— FE 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


—THE — 


s@- GREAT THOROUGHFARE “oe 


TO THE 


WEST & SOUTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico ; Califor- 
nia, via Texarkana. One chang cars 
between St. Louis and San Fra; to, 

The only direct route to reach the ed Hot 

Springs of Arkansay 
MISSOURI PAGIFIC RA JAY, 
The direct route via St. Louis or ; tibal for 


all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and Ouslifornia. Through 
from St. Louis to all leading Tex- 
as points without change. 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
River Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
m . ied upon application. 


City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Extror, Ticket Agent. 


W. H. Newman, H. C. TOowNSEND, 
3d Vice Prest. G.P.& T. A. 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 




















C.& A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 


sas Ci 

Union 

Pullman 
orton 


and all Be West. Oonnecting in 
Pullman Palace sleeping -cars. 
arlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
-Chair “Oars, without extra 

See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
General 


pa & Tkt. Agt. 
8. 7 Fouth See on ‘Age Pas artment, 
ouse, 


yo LOUIS. ope 
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